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Notes and 


Imperial Chemical Dividend 


THE barometer of the chemical industry has risen as 
a result of the issue on Tuesday last, of the prelimi- 
nary statement of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
announcing a final ordinary dividend of 3 per cent., 
making 44 per cent. for the year ended December 31 
last. Although this figure compares with 6 per cent. 
for the previous year and 8 per cent. for 1929, the 
reduction is certainly not greater than might have been 
expected in view of the conditions which beset in- 
dustry in general throughout the past twelve months. 
Following the issue of the preliminary statement there 
was a revival of activity in Imperial Chemical issues 
on the money market, and a net rise of one shilling 
in the bidding for ordinary shares was reported on the 
day of the announcement. Preference shares also 
improved by 4}d. to 21s. gd. 


Gross profits for the year 1931 amounted to 
44,668,685. . This total is £461,072, or about 9g per 
cent. smaller than that for 1930. A much heavier 
falling off in the gross revenue was shown a year ago; 
indeed the latest figures are as much as 28 per cent. 
below those of the year 1929. The board is doubling 
the allowance to central obsolescence fund, the present 
appropriation of £1,000,000 raising that fund to 
#5,500,000. As already stated, a final dividend of 3 
per cent., making 4! per cent., is to be paid on the 
ordinary shares. The amount thus distributed on these 
shares for the year is £1,961,000, which compares with 
£2,615,000 last year, when shareholders received 6 per 
cent. The balance carried forward is £137,000 
smaller at £517,000. For the second year in succes- 
sion nothing is paid on the deferred shares, which 
only rank for dividend when the ordinary have received 
7 per cent. If the requirements of the central obsoles- 


Comments 


cence fund and of income tax had been the same this 
year as last, the gross earnings would have worked 
out at about 5.9 per cent. The very small over-dis- 
tribution, which reduces the carry-forward from 
£053,483 to £516,825, would appear to be amply 
justified in view of the general trend of events since the 
opening of the present financial year. 
World-Wide Monopolies 

THE tragic death of Mr. Ivar Kreuger, the head of 
the Swedish match industry, in Paris on Saturday last 
removed from the realms of high finance a multi- 
inillionaire who had a hand in the destinies of many 
nations. His was one of the greatest organising brains 
of the day, and he had planned and built an enter- 
prise that had its tenacles in most parts of the world. 
The interests which he dominated—-principally in the 
match industry srepresented a capital estimated at 
#,250,000,000, centred in 250 factories and other under- 
takings in 43 countries, and the tragic termination of 
his life had a marked effect on the financial operations 
in many of the Continental centres. The two com- 
panies with which Mr. Kreuger was most closely 
associated were the Kreuger and Toll Co., and the 
Swedish Match Co. Although the former company 
carried on the business of a general investment trust, 
it mainly functioned as a great international financial 
trust. In return for loans to Governments in all parts 
of the world, Mr. Kreuger’s companies were granted 
monopolies for the making and sale of matches, and 
they acquired securities for the following loans: 
Germany, £25,000,000; France, £15,000,000; Poland, 
£1,200,000; Ecuador, £400,000; Mortgage Bank of 
Ecuador, £200,000; Latvia, 41,200,000; Jugo- 
Slavia, 44,500,000; Hungarian Land Reform Mort- 
gage Purposes, 47,200,000; Rumania, £6,400,000; 
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Greece, 41,000,000. Agreements were also made 

with Estomia, Lithuania, Guatemala, Turkey, Bolivia, 

and Danzig. 
In obtaining 


to manufacture 


Government concessions for the right 
and sell matches in various countries, 
large amounts of securities were frequently acquired 
by the Swedish Match Co. and the International 
Match Co. as security for loans provided by these 


companies and by Kreuger and Toll. Certain of the 


] 


Government bonds thus acquired by the match com- 
panies were transferred to Kreuger and Toll in con- 
nection with the financing of the joint advances to the 
Government's At their highest levels in 
1928, Kreuger and Toll ‘‘B’’ shares were # 

Swedish Match ‘‘B’’ £20 6s. 3d., 
whereas at the time of Mr. Kreuger’s death they had 
fallen to £6 10s., and £4 13s. Od. respectively. Since 
1930 the depreciation in the market value of Kreuger 


concerned. 
£56, while 


shares touched 


and Toll shares and debentures, Swedish match shares 
. ] » » > 
and International Match shares has exceeded the large 


total of £100,000,000. 


Standardisation and Economy 
WE referred last week to the advantages derived by the 
London, Midland and Scottish Railway Co., as a 
result of the operations of its Scientific Research Com- 
mittee. In addition to the benefits mentioned, the 
process of rationalisation has produced several substan- 
tial savings. In cast iron chairs, metallurgical research 
has given the company an increased usage of scrap chair 
metal by 30 p.c., while the supply of certain permanent- 
fastenings be entirely provided by 
recovered materials. By standardising its white metal 
alloys it has reduced usage of new tin by over 25 per 
cent. By and_ usage 
generally, the different items purchased by the com- 
pany have been reduced by about 35 per cent., which 
has given economy in labour in dealing with stocks 
and storing them, and a better position in buying 
them ig, even if taken separ- 
The number of patterns 
of felt pads under railway chairs has gone down from 
some hundreds to 45; indiarubber articles, 370 to 110; 
, &c., 150 
varnishes, 28 to 8; brushes, 24 
types of oil lamps, 186 to 52; firing shovels, 
drawing paper, 75 to 25; in pins for office 
use, instead of 11 classes, the company uses one type 
of two lengths; while kinds of soap have come down 
from 25 to Q. Some experimental work on paints 
and brushes has yielded much economy; 130 classes 
of paints come down to 55, one kind of paint at 2s. has 
successfully replaced another at 10s. per lb., and the 
life of carriage-washing brushes has been increased 
fourfold. These results cannot be made by mere in- 
spection—strong local tradition of use of superiority 
have to be brought to the test of practical comparison 
and experiment. The work of standardising stores is 
progressive, and very successful, especially with the 
help of scientific research. 


Directors’ Remuneration 
FEARS have been expressed that where directors agree 
to accept less than their full remuneration they will be 
subject to income tax on the full remuneration and not 
For example, directors’ 


way can now 


standardising — specifications 


Examples are interestir 
ately they are unimportant. 


types of coach trimmings, moquettes, laces 


to 51; sweeping 


QO to * Ae 


only on what they receive. 





remuneration is often fixed by the articles, and in bad 
times such as the present they may agree to accept a 
lesser sum. It has been suggested that possibly the 
amount of the reduction might be treated as though 
the directors had made a present of it to the company 
concerned, and they would, therefore, have to bear tax 
on the full remuneration. These facts were represented 
to the Board of Inland Revenue by the Federation of 
British Industries, and they replied that where direc- 
tors agree to a reduction in their remuneration regard 
will be had, for income tax purposes, as hitherto, only 
to the actual amount of the remuneration ultimately 
received in respect of the year in question, which in the 
ordinary course forms the basis of assessment for the 
following year. 

It should be made clear that the point in question has 
no reference to the hardship that some taxpayers feel 
in paying tax on the income of the previous year during 
a period of falling income. The point at issue was that 
there appeared to be a danger that where a director 
voluntarily accepted a reduction in his remuneration 
he would be subject to income tax on the full remunera- 
tion. This fear is set at rest by the statement of the 
Inland Revenue. 


Mitragynine 

FROM the Fifth Report of the Siamese Government 
Laboratory, which is established at Bangkok, we 
learn that work is being continued on the extraction of 
mitragynine, the active alkaloid principle of the leaves 
of Mitragyne speciosa. Preliminary investigations 
show that this product, which is prepared in the form 
of the acetate, 1s capable of producing characteristic 
pharmacological effects which are unlike those of any 
other known drug. For instance, it has a remarkable 
local anaesthetic action, acting on the nerve endings 
and not on the nerve fibrils like cocaine. It is toxic 
to the heart, but can be taken orally in large doses 
without ill effects. Professor Barger, of Edinburgh, 
has worked on mitragynine alkaloids from the chemical 
aspect, but there is still much to be done in respect of 
its pharmacological action which may _ ultimately 
reveal a new and important use for this material 
from a country whose wealth of drug-producing 
plants needs still greater investigation. 


The Calendar 

Mar. 21.—Society of Chemical Industry (Yorkshire 
general meeting. 7.15 p.m. ‘* Photoelectric 
Industrial Applications.’* Dr. C. J. Smithells. 
Metropole, Leeds. 

Mar. 22.—Royal Photographic 
Group. Annual 
London. 

Mar. 23.—Society of Dyers and 
** Peroxide Bleaching.”’ I. E. 
Technical College. 

Mar. 24.—Society of Chemical Industry (Glasgow Section). Annual 

meeting. 7 p.m. ‘* The Chemist, The Soil and the 
Farmer.”?’ Dr. C. L. Whittles. 7.30 p.m. Institution of 
Engineers and Shipbuilders, Glasgow. 

Mar. 25.—Society of Chemical Industry (Glasgow 
business meeting. ‘* The Chemist, the Soil 
Dr. C. L. Whirttles. 6.45 p.m. Engineers’ 
Institute, Gla 
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NDITIONS IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, 
Keith London: H. M. 
Pp. 148. 4s. 
REPORTS OF THE PROGRESS OF APPLIED CHEMISTRY. 
London: Society of Chemical Industry. Pp. 
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Hydrogen in Industry 
By E. F. Armstrong, D.Sc., F.R.S. 


We give below eatracts from Dr. E. F. Armstrong’s paper on ** Hydrogen and its Uses,” 


read before the Royal Society 


of Arts, London, on Wednesday, March 16, when Sir Frank L. Smith, F.R.S., Secretary to the Department of Industrial 
and Scientific Research, presided. 


(HE large scale uses of hydrogen at present fall under four 
headings :—(1) the hydrogenation or hardening of fats ; (2) the 
hydrogenation of organic substances generally; (3) the con- 
version of nitrogen to ammonia; and (4) the hydrogenation 
of mineral oil and coal. 

Fat hardening dates in theory from the discovery by 
Sabatier that the vapours of oleic acid when passed, together 
with hydrogen over heated, finely-divided nickel catalyst 
were converted into stearic acid, the so-called double bond 
between two carbon atoms CH: CH being reduced to 
CH,: CH,. After some research W. Nerman was able to 
apply the reduction process to liquid fats, which contain 
glycerides of unsaturated acids converting them into solid 
fats like tallow, and with his aid the firm of Joseph Crosfield 
and Sons, of Warrington, developed the invention to a tech- 
nical and commercial success in 1910. A rival, but similar 
process, was worked out by Lever Brothers, and latterly a 
much simpler process, which has the advantage of being con- 
tinuous, has been perfected by Bolton and Lush. 

Fat Hardening 

In essence this process depends on pure hydrogen, an active 
catalyst and oil which is as clean as possible. A nickel cata- 
lyst is very sensitive to poisons, such as sulphur and carbon 
monoxide, whilst its surface can be ruined by gummy matters 
in the oil. It is usual, therefore, to purify the hydrogen 
unless it has been made by electrolysis, and to give the oil 
\ preliminary treatment to clean it. The preparation of the 
catalyst by reduction of nickel oxide deposited on a support 
demands special precautions. In the continuous process the 
catalyst used consists of nickel rods, shavings or turnings 
on which a surface film of oxide has been produced by anodic 
oxidation which is subsequently reduced to active metal. It 
has an advantage in being less sensitive to poisons than a 
deposited catalyst. It is made up into cartridge-like cases 
in which it can be revivified repeatedly without any appre- 
ciable loss. Jn the batch process, oil and catalyst are agitated 
at about 180° C., whilst hydrogen is passed through; in the 
continuous process the oil passes, together with hydrogen, 
through a series of tubes containing the catalyst. The two 
processes have this difference, that in the batch method the 
oil is in contact with a minimum of catalyst so that a falling 
off in activity delays hydrogenation, whereas in the continuous 
process the oil is continually passing over fresh catalyst sur- 
face which may be said to be present in excess. The oils, 
moreover, can be given any desired treatment involving only 
a few degrees loss in iodine value or complete hydrogenation 
to a saturated fat, consequently a considerable range of indus. 
trial products can be made. 

The commercial advantage of the process is based on the 
fact that at the time of its invention the difference between 
the market price of tallow on the one hand and whale and 
certain liquid oils on the other, was as much as £15 to £25 
per ton, and there was every indication that the world demand 
for hard oils was likely to exceed the supply. The cost of 
hardening was estimated to be of the order of £3 per ton. As 
so often happens, economic changes of another kind upset 
these expectations. The whaling industry was able to in- 
crease its prices, that of tallow fell so that when the harden 
ing costs had been added to whale oil, the profit margin be- 
came much less attractive. In the end the hardening industry 
has served to maintain a balance between the cost of hard 
and soft fats. 


Hydrogenation in Production of Solvents 

The hydrogenation of other organic substances than the fats 
is being practised to an increasing extent on a technical sale, 
and there is every indication that as the practical uses of the 
products so formed increase, the method will become one of 
prime industrial importance in the great field of applied 
chemistry. It involves pure hydrogen, many catalysts and 
a knowledge of the same, a close control of the temperature 
and often increased pressure. The following table is a list 


of many substances hydrogenated and the product of the pro- 
cess: some of them cannot be prepared in quantity by any 
other method : 


Substance. Product. Uses. 
Acetaldehyde Ethyl alcohol ... ... Solvents. 
Acetone ee .. Lsopropylalcohol = ‘ 
Crotonaldehyde . Butylalcohol ne Ee 
Phenol ... ... ... ... Cyclohexanol (Sextol) a 

” ase ose cee «eo Cyclonemzanone 

(Sextone) * 
Cresol ... ... ... ... Methylcyclohexanol ... * 
Naphthalene ... « Tetralin és 
Pyridine .. «- Piperidine \bsorbs CS,,. 
Nitrobenzen .» oe Aniline see ee! - sow 
Indigo ... ... ... .. Indigo white ... ... Dyeing. 
CO sus: eal ane 400i . Solvents and 


co, aa eset eam m axe Formaldehyde. 
Most of these products are used in the ever-growing sol- 
vent industry, which has given the world the new cellulose 
lacquer paints and varnishes, or in the artificial silk industry. 
Their use is extending daily and leading to novel and valu- 
able products of every day utility. Perhaps the most import: 
ant on this list is synthetic methyl alcohol or methanol, which 
thus becomes a product of water gas and can be produced at 
a far lower cost than formerly when it was obtained as one 
»f the products of the destructive distillation of wood. Besides 
its important use as a methylating agent, methanol is the 
raw material for formaldehyde, a chemical of the widest 
utility, one of its prime services being the manufacture of 
synthetic indigo. Allusion should perhaps also be made to 
the potentialities of hydrogenating phenol and its homo- 
logues. If the low temperature carbonisation industry suc- 
ceeds a profitable outlet will be required for the additional 
quantity of phenols produced. It is possible to hydrogenate 
them cheaply and rapidly and with a minimum of purification 
by the continuous process so that the problem has rathe: 
become that of finding more extensive uses for cyclohexanol. 
These will no doubt be found, particularly when mass pro- 
duction makes it available at a lower price. 
Conversion of Nitrogen to Ammonia 

Regarding the conversion of nitrogen to ammonia, the pro- 
cess 1s simple enough, a mixture of the gases nitrogen and 
hydrogen suitably purified being circulated over a catalyst 
at a temperature of 500° and a pressure of 100-200 atmos- 
pheres. The ammonia formed during each passage is then 
scrubbed out. F. Haber established the equilibria of this 
reaction, but Bosch and the Badische Company worked out 
the practical application. In later days Claude and Casale 
have introduced modifications working at higher pressures 
of 800-1,000 atmospheres; under such conditions more am- 
monia is formed and it liquefies on cooling. The most up- 
to-date process is that of the Mont Cenis Company. 

For economic success most depends on the cost of hydrogen 
which has been steadily reduced as the, result of experience. 
Three rival methods of making it have been tried. The elec 
trolytic, when very cheap power is available, is not yet out 
of the race. The most favoured is the water gas process, 
but there are many believers in coke oven gas as the ideal 
raw material for hydrogen production. It is worth while 
discussing their relative merits if only as an example of the 
many factors to be considered in an economic question of 
this kind. Water gas is made by blowing air and steam 
alternatively over coke in a producer, it consists of hydrogen, 
carbon monoxide and some carbon dioxide. Study has been 
given to the reactivity of the coke and to the economical 
amount of steam. In the second stage of the operation after 
purification of the gas from sulphur, the carbon monoxide is 
oxidised to hydrogen and carbon dioxide by passing the gas 
mixed with more steam over an iron oxide catalyst: this is 
called the Bosch reaction. The resulting gas is compressed 
to 25 atmospheres and the carbon dioxide totally removed by 
scrubbing at first with water and finally with caustic soda. 
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After compression to 200 atmospheres the small residual quan 
tity of carbon monoxide is removed by washing with a solu 
tion of a cuprous salt and pure hydrogen at a suitable pres 
sure remains. It is, however, more economic to mix wate! 
gas from the outset with such quantity of producer gas as will 
bring the hydrogen-nitrogen ratio of the mixture to the re 
quired figure of 3: 1. 

When using coke oven gas for ammonia synthesis all th« 
constituents other than hydrogen and nitrogen are separated 
by the combined use of pressure and low temperature. The 
carbon dioxide is removed by washing at low pressure as 
above described. The gas is then fractionally cooled, where- 
by first the methane and then the carbon monoxide are 1 
moved. The nitrogen-hydrogen mixture when 
the proper proportions is ready for use; the fractions separ- 
ated by liquefaction may be united to form a residual gas 
which has the same calorific value as it had in the originaf 
coke oven gas and can be used for heating. In other words, 
a plant making hydrogen from coke oven gas gets a credit 
for the full fuel value of half the oven gas taken and has only 
to pay for half the gas and the cost of separation. Taking 
each process under the most favourable large scale conditions, 
the cost of hydrogen by either of them is much the same being 
about 1s. per thousand cubic feet. 


adjusted to 


Conversion of Coal into Oil 


Bergius gave the first solution to the conversion of coal] 
into oil. Coal made into a paste can be hydrogenated undet 
pressure to oil and to-day a large yield of oil, mostly petrol, 
can be obtained from a suitable coal. The by-product is 
mainly methane from which hydrogen can be made when it 
interacts with steam in the presence of a catalyst The plant 


is an elaborate and costly one and so far the cost of producy 
ing petrol is put down at 7d. to 8d. a gallon which has to 
compete with a price of less than 2d. a gallon at the oil field. 
Such figures are only of passing import, the 7d. will be re- 
duced, the 2d. may grow larger; what is important is that 
petrol can be produced from coal at prices within practical 
bounds, so that oil could be produced from coal in this coun- 
try when circumstances required. The second half of the 
problem is the hydrogenation of tar. This, as produced 
trom coal either at a gas works or by low-temperature car- 
bonisation, contains less hydrogen in proportion to carbon 
than does natural petroleum. Such oil can be readily hydro- 
genated under increased pressure in the presence of a number 
of catalysts yielding a commercial quality of petrol of high 
anti-knock value. Such low temperature oil can be hydro- 
venated more cheaply than coal and once it is available in 
really large quantities, a new home oil industry could be 
built up on it. It is only produced, however, together with 
a smokeless coke fuel in such proportions as 20 gallons of 
oil to 13 cwt. of fuel; this fact makes the production of the 
oil, viewed from the commercial standpoint, essentially one of 
the production and sale of low-temperature fuel. 

Many of the residues produced in refining oil are of low 
value; catalytic hydrogenation can convert these into much 
more valuable products. Large experimental plants have 
been built in America to study this question on a commercial 
scale and have met with success and there is every reason to 
suppose that but for the present glut of natural oil they would 
have become part and parcel, along with cracking and refin- 
ing plants, of the oil industry. The price of petrol is, how- 
ever, so low to-day that it will hardly permit of any treat- 
ment beyond topping the crude oil. 





The Federal Council for Chemistry 
Report for 1931 


[HE Federal Council for Chemistry, which embraces repre- 
sentatives of sixteen organisations concerned with the advance- 
ment and dissemination of chemical knowledge, has issued 
its Report for the year 1931. In connection with its claim to 
be considered by the Board of Inland Revenue as a charitabl 
society, it was found necessary during the year to determin 
more prec isely than had been done previously the objects and 
constitution of the Council. The objects are now defined as 
follows:To foster and advance the scientific interests otf 
cl-emistry in all its branches and to that end (1) to represent 
the views of British chemists both nationally and internation- 
allv: (2) to co-overate with those bodies in Great Britain and 
the British Empire representing the science of chemistry and 
to co-ordinate their scientific activity; (3) to enter into 
scientific relations and to co-operate with similar bodies in 
other countries and, in particular, to act as the representative 
of the British associations of chemistry in the International 
Union of Chemistry. 

Thanks are expressed in the report to the committ 
sible for the Chemical Section of the Faraday Exhibition which 
consisted of Professor H. E. Armstrong, Mr. Arthur Marshall, 
and Sir Robert Robertson, Mr. Marshall acting as organise1 
and also to Mr. J. Davidson Pratt and Mr. William Rintoul, 
who, together with Professor H. F. Armstrong, ors } | 
appeal for funds. 


* respon 


Fanised the 


Abstracting and Indexing Chemical Literature 

After consideration of the report of the Bureau of Chemical 
Abstracts on the memorandum submitted by Sir Frederic 
Nathan advocating the establishment of some international 
system for abstracting and indexing chemical literature, the 
Council reaffirmed its previous decision that the system at 
present in use in this country is satisfactory. Sir Frederic 
Nathan has consented to keep Professor J. C. Philip informed 
f the progress of the scheme for indexing and abstracting 
literature dealing with power and fuel 

The Watching Committee appointed by the Institute of 
Chemistry. which also acted on behalf of the Federal Couns 

r Chemistry, met twice during the year, and reported thi 
the main question under consideration was the desirability o 
setting up a permanent Watching Committee which shoul 
give warning to institutions and societies of the approach of 
public problems, so that these bodies might be in a position to 


] 
t 
f 
, 
f 


advise Parliament and the Government on scientific matters. 
Since these meetings were held, the British Science Guild has 
made arrangements with the Association of Scientific Workers 
to set up a Watching Committee for following up all Parlia- 
mentary proceedings in which the engineering and scientific 
communities may be interested. In consequence of this action, 
the Watching Committee recommend the institutions and 
societies to support the proposals of the British Science Guild. 

The accounts indicate that the continued financial support 
received from the constituent organisations has enabled the 
treasurer to meet the necessary expenses incurred during the 
vear. The receipts exceed the payments by £43 and the 
treasurer now has a balance of £107 in hand. 

The report of the discussion on the Chemistry of the Carbo 
hydrates held at Liége in 1930 has been issued in separate 
form, and can be obtained on application to the Société de 
Chimie Industrielle, price 50 francs. The Council has 
directed the attention of the International Union to the use of 
the term ‘‘ Glucides ’’ in this report, and has expressed its 
opinion that this term should not have been used until the 


question had been submitted to the various adhering countries 


consideration 


International Affairs 


During the year, Russia was admitted an adherent organi- 
sation of the International Union of Chemistry. Dr. A. FE 
Dunstan was appointed to represent the Council at a mecting 
of the Office National des Combustibles Liquides held in Paris 
in September, 1931, to consider the question of the unification 
of methods for the analysis of liquid fuels, and undertook to 
inform the Office National of the present position in this 
country and in America regarding the standardisation of 
methods of The International Commission on 
Standardising Methods for the Analysis of Oils and Fats met 
at Zurich in September, 1931, and Mr. E. R. Bolton continues 
to represent the Council on this Commission. 

The hon. secretary was ds legated to attend the meetings of 
the International Research Council at Brussels in July, 1931, 
on behalf of the International Union of Chemistry. New 
tatutes adopted as well as the alteration of the title 
from “ International Research Council ” to ‘ Conseil Inter- 
national des Unions Scientifiques,’’ 


analysis. 


were 


; in accordance with the 
requirements of the International Union of Chemistrv. 
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BRIGHT-ANNEALING FURNACE DEALING ‘WITH 


Wire Manufacture 


THE annealing of wire was at one time a difficult and labor- 
ious process. The actual annealing did not present undue 
difficulties, but the wire had subsequently to be pickled in acid 
in order to remove the oxide scale which formed during the 
annealing. In this process, moreover, it was necessary to 
open out the coils to allow free access of the acid to all sur- 
faces, and it will be realised that in the case of soft fine wire, 
the requisite straightening after 


WIRES AT THE WorKS OF I.C.I. METALS, LTD. 


at an I.C.Il. Works 





naces, and reduced in thickness by a series of grooved rolls 
until a ‘* wire rod’”’ of approximately 5-16 in. in diameter 
is obtained. After coiling and picking, the wire rod then 
passes to the wire blocks or continuous machines for cold 
drawing to the actual size required. In the treatment of 
brass and other alloys for wire manufacture, the wire bar 
may be rolled hot into strip form measuring approximately 
4in. wide x 3-16in. thick. An 





cleaning and drying was not a 
simple matter. For copper and 
certain other alloy wires ‘‘ bright 
annealing furnaces ’’ are now em- 
ployed by modern manufacturers. 
In these furnaces the wire, after 
annealing, is discharged in perfect 
coils which, in most cases are as 
bright as they were when leaving 
the wire drawing bench. In this 
type of furnace the wire passes in 
the first place through a water seal 
which is introduced for the pur- 
pose of excluding air from the 
furnace, and, after annealing, 
again passes through a water seal. 
By this means the wire is heated 
and cooled in the absence of oxy- 
gen; scale formation is thereby 
prevented and the wire retains its 
original lustre. 

Our second illustration shows 
one of the preliminary operations 
in the manufacture of wire, that of 
casting the wire bars. In the pro- 
duction of copper wire, wire bars 
which are approximately 4 in. sq. 
x 2 ft. long, pass to the wire roll- 
ing mill, where they are heated in 


pyrometrically controlled — fur- CASTING THE BRASS WIRE Bars. 





equalising cold rolling follows and 
the strips are then slit into narrow 
pieces, which are subsequently 
welded and drawn into wire on 
blocks and continuous machines. 
\lternative methods as applied to 
brass and other copper alloys in- 
volve the production of wire rods 
by extrusion of a cast billet from 
an hydraulic extruding press, or 
rolling cast billets through 
grooved rolls in similar fashion to 


that described for copper. Ina 
further modification small section 
castings are passed through 


grooved rolls in the cold condi- 
tion, with intermediate annealings 
until rod of the requisite diameter 
is obtained. 

The two illustrations shown are 
reproduced by permission of I.C.1I. 
Metals, Ltd., Witton, Birming- 
ham, a subsidiary company of Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 
The furnace is typical of those 
which are employed generally for 
bright-annealing operations, and 
is of interest for the design of the 
mechanism delivering the coils of 
wire from the water-seal. 
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Developments in the 


Acetic Acid Industry 


By M. Schofield, B.Sc., A.LC. 


Production of acetic acid by two modern methods has greatly 
introduction of highly efficient plant in the parent industry. 


MANUFACTURE of acetic acid by the destructive distillation of 
wood waste in retorts started sixty years ago with the intro- 
duction of column stills for treatment of liquors, and with 
the conversion of crude pyroligneous acid into more concen- 
trated acids of 80 to 84 per cent. strength. This modern 
type of charcoal-burning underwent considerable expansion 
up to and during the war, carbonising apparatus of every 
conceivable type and of all sizes being tried before the modern 
horizontal oven became the standard. In order to realise the 
difficulty of the wood distiller to face the competition of syn- 
thetic acetic acid it is necessary to consider the problems which 
beset him in his efforts to perfect his plant. Firstly, there is the 
variation in quality and size of raw material; for it would 
not prove economical to hog down to any average size the 
mixed hardwoods which arrive in the form of billets, stumps, 
and sawmill slabs. Secondly, the moisture-content of the 
forest waste is both high and variable, storage for a whole year 
in the ‘‘ wood yard ”’ of the factory reducing the value to 
little “per cent. Thirdly, there is the exothermi 
decomposition which sets in when wood is raised to 290° C., 
condensers having to take a peak load during this stage, and 
firing of retorts having to be kept to a minimum. Fourthly, 
a hot fire is necessary for completion of carbonisation and 
elimination of the last portions of heavy distillate, and fuel 
costs are thereby increased. Lastly, the residual charcoal has 
to be ejected from a retort which has thus been heated to a 
maximum; and this blazing charcoal after ejection has to be 
enclosed in air-tight chambers, thus decreasing further the 
possibility of continuous operation. 

The standard plant of some efficiency in 
difficulties is the Jumbo oven, which is a_ steel chamber 
slung horizontally, of 27 tt. overall length, and which tates 
four rail-cars of steel lattice-work holding a total charge of 


below 


20 


meeting these 


ten cords of wood. These cars hold both large slabs and 
small billets, and after running a charge into the oven, 


closing inner retort-door and outer storin-door, the distilla- 
tion period of twenty-four hours begins. Such is the carbon- 
ising plant which, with few exceptions, is the type favoured 
in the few surviving plants in Britain, where each factory 
operates but a pair of ovens, and in Canada and America, 
with the large concerns working as many as twenty ovens. 
Treatment of Crude Pyroligneous Acid 

In the treatment of distillate to obtain 40 per cent. and 80 
per cent. acetic acids the wood distiller has further difficul- 
ties to surmount. The nature of the distillate requires the 
use of copper condensers and plant throughout; and there 
is no more complex mixture encountered in the chemical 
industry than the pyroligneous acid with its dissolved tar, 
unless it be the settled tar below the acid layer. In this 
country only two concentrations are attempted; the first yield- 
ing the 4o per cent. acid which emanates from the neutralisa- 
tion of the crude aqueous distillate with lime followed by 
distilJation this brownish-black acetate with acid; the 
second giving the 80 per cent. acid by first de-tarring the 
pyroligneous acid with a simple distillation, followed by 
neutralisation of the distillate and decomposition of the grey 
tate of lime by means of hydrochloric acid. British dis- 
tillers somewhat reluctant to install plant of the most 
modern type comparable to those included in American fac- 


ot 


act 


are 


tories. For the competition of synthetic acetic acid and 
methanol, and the greatly diminished demands for retort 


harcoal, have severely affected the output of those plants 
in the west, where every modern device has been installed 
rom multi-column stiils for acetate liquors, drum- and belt- 
driers for calcium acetate, to Suida and other extraction pro- 
cesses for the direct conversion of pyroligneous acid to 99 
per cent. acetic acid. 

Before the war period acetic acid and acetone were derived 
solely from calcium acetate, the above countries and Central 
Europe being the chief production areas. The year 1914 
saw a united effort to produce these two essentials for the 
manufacture of cordite and aeroplane dopes: and 


even in 


tion. 


affected the older process of wood distillation in spite of the 
This article reviews the present position of these activities. 


3ritain with her small timber resources wood distillation 
factories were constrained to maximum possible output. With 
this demand came the development of the two greatest rivals 
to wood distillation processes, viz., the Shawinigan develop- 
ments which perfected the synthetic process for acetic acid, 
and the acetone-butyl alcohol fermentation reaction. De- 
cline in acetic acid interests came with establishment of peace, 
although in America matters were helped to some extent by 
the increased activities in the nitro-cellulose lacquer and cellu- 
lose acetate industries, the wood distiller providing solvents 
for the former. But since 1929 there has been some chaos in 
the west analogous to that which appeared in the fixed nitro- 
gen interests throughout the world. At present wood distilla- 
tion is further handicapped by the lack of demand for char- 
coal, the product which formerly constituted the sole aim of 
wood carbonisation. There is no market other than the out- 
let for domestic supplies in America; and the charcoal from 
the most efficient wood distillation plant in the world (the 
Ford concern at Iron Mountain, Mich.) has to be burned be- 
neath the boilers. Other concerns have tried alternate 
methods of disposal, one of which consists in the installation 
of blast furnaces for the production of high-grade charcoal 
iron. An estimate of the American industry for 1930 gives 
a fall of 33 per cent. in production since 1922; while a second 
report for the Canadian interests in 1931 gives only six car- 
bonising plants in operation and only one of these working 
a complete refinery. 

Variation from the standard flow sheet or sequence of opera- 
tions of a wood distillation factory are interesting, and it is 
when one studies the well-organised efforts in prolonging the 
life of this old industry as have been made in America that 
one is led to the conviction that wood distillation has shot 
its last bolt as regards any large scale efforts. One can con- 
ceive no greater ingenuity that that displayed in the Badger- 
Stafford process at Iron Mountain. Only at this works has 
a complete continuity of operations been achieved, the long 
interval for drying of wood, and the further intervals in char- 
coal cooling and charcoal conditioning (which is the dissipa- 
tion of heat of oxygen-adsorption by the charcoal) having 
been eliminated by mechanical plant. Yet greater ingenuity 
lies in the design of the Stafford retorts, external heating of 
them being avoided, since the exothermic decomposition of 
the wood waste supplies the necessary energy. Other varia- 
tions are the use of soda ash in place of lime by the Tennessee 
Eastmann Corporation, whereby sodium acetate is prepared 
for conversion to acetic anhydride; and the Ford concern 
produces ethyl acetate directly from the pyroligneous acid 
after the usual de-tarring and de-alcoholising processes. 


Synthetic Processes 


Hydration of acetylene to acetaldehyde and _ subsequent 
oxidation of this to yield acetic acid first appeared in chemi- 
cal literature about 1907, and a German plant for the syn- 
thetic acid was reported to be in operation before the war. 
Since acid of 99 per cent. purity is obtained by one fractiona- 
tion in this method, this source constitutes the greatest rival 
to the wood distillation process. For exact details of the 
commercial procedure the patents of Matheson should be 
consulted, especially E.P. 134,521. It will suffice to empha- 
sise here the fact that in regions of cheap electrical power 
this process has supreme advantage over its competitors, this 
position being the result of those intense researches and 
developments following the urgent demands for acetic acid 
during the war, which enabled the first batches of the glacial 
acid to be dispatched to this country in January, 1917. The 
Shawinigan interests have been combined with the Carbide 
and Carbon Chemical Corporation and the Du Pont organisa- 
tion, the pool being known as the Niacet Chemicals Corpora- 
Synthetic methods with acetylene as primary material 
are in use at Billingham and elsewhere on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

A second substitute for wood distillation methods, which 
has also appeared in this country, is the oxidation of ethy] 
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alcohol. Processes involving this reaction have been fully 
investigated in America, for it is realised in that country 
that alcohol from the fermentation industries must find new 
directions of application when the synthetic methanol indus- 
try is giving increased competition in the market for alcohols. 
large scale efforts have been made in the past in alcohol 
dehydrogenation to give aldehyde, this process being most 
efficient near 300° C., when the alcohol vapour is passed over 
a granular copper catalyst prepared by reduction of granular 
cuprous oxide. But present large scale production seems to 
be favouring the oxidation of alcohol to aldehyde by vapour- 
ising the former, preheating a vapour-air mixture, and pass- 
ing through catalyst chambers. After condensation of issuing 
vapours, the aldehyde is removed by fractionation and fur- 
ther oxidised to acetic acid, of which all concentrations are 
produced as required. Such is the type of process used since 
1930 at the Hull works of British Industrial Solvents, Ltd., 
the ethyl alcohol being produced at the adjacent works of the 
Distillers Company. Other possible sources of acetic acid are 
the ‘‘ quick vinegar ’’ fermentation reaction, and the com 
bination of carbon monoxide with methanol. The former 
has failed to arouse much attention as a source of glacial 
acetic acid, but it is reported that the U.S. Industrial Chemi- 
cal Corporation has been producing ten million pounds ot 
acid per year by this method. It should also be borne in 
mind that the technique of concentration processes for acetic 
acid has been developed to such an extent that almost any 
weak acid liquor may be considered worthy of attention: 
and further that modern acetifiers in the quick vinegal 
method are capable of giving a 12 per cent. acid. Allied to 
this established process are the proposals to ferment sugat 
solutions to give acetic acid and propionic acid in proportions 
of one to two, and to effect the fermentation of waste cellulose 
in American industry. 


Recovery of Acid from Weak Liquors 

Both the wood distillation industry and the group of indus- 
tries engaged in cellulose acetate production have strong 
interests in processes for recovery of concentrated acetic acid 
from dilute solution. Such processes are of two types, wez., 
those involving chemical reactions, and those depending on 
the use of solvents. Of the first type, the simplest is the 
neutralisation of the acid liquor with soda ash, sodium acetate 
being first added in case of liquors from cellulose acetate 
production in order to combine with the residual sulphuri: 
acid in these liquors. Anhydrous acetate of soda is then dis- 
tilled with concentrated sulphuric acid after adding glacial 
acetic acid as diluent. A second method makes use of the 
combination of the acid with acetates of alkali metals to give 
acid salts which decompose at higher temperatures to yield 
the glacial acid. The aqueous acid is distilled with sodium 
acetate in one process, the bulk of the water being driven ofi 
under reduced pressure, while lumps of the acid salt are 
broken by mechanical means; and subsequent heating of the 
anhydrous solid yields 98.6 per cent. acetic acid. 

By far the greatest progress has been made with the second 
type of recovery process in which extraction of the acid is 
effected by use of solvents such as benzol, ether, ethylene 
dichloride, or solvents of high B.Pt., such as wood-creosote 
oils. The Brewster process used ethyl ether and later, iso- 
propyl ether, the latter being a product of the Carbon and 
Carbide Chemical Corporation. Acetic acid has been recov- 
ered from the liquor derived from carbonisation of apricot 
and peach kernels in America, this recovery process being of 
he Brewster type; while it is also stated that in Italy and 
Soviet Russia there are plants using this extraction method. 

Other methods of the solvent class utilise the formation of 
an azeotropic mixture; for example, the Eastmann Kodak 
Company use ethylene dichloride as solvent and distill off 
an azeotropic mixture of solvent plus water at temperatures 
below 1oo° C. Solvents of higher boiling-point than acetic 
acid appear to be most successful in practice. The process 
of Les Distilleries des Deux-Sévres makes use of solvents 
boiling between 190° and 150°. In this case the dilute acetic 
liquor is extracted in counter-current, agitation of the liquor 
with cold solvent’ being followed by settling in a 
vessels. 


series of 
The solvent plus acetic acid layer is separated and 
passed to a distillation system, where the liquid first enters 
the central part of a fractionating column heated at the base 
by indirect steam. A small proportion of petrol is introduced 


» this 


column to assist separation, and acetic acid, some 
water, and petrol pass upwards. From a higher point of the 
column a mixture of the acid and petrol only 1s taken off and 
the two constituents are separated by fractionation. 
The Suida Process 

Che Suida process is by far the most important of these 
methods, and has been widely adopted in Europe and America 
by both wood distillation plants and acetate silk works. In 
this case the solvent is of much higher boiling-point and is 
usually a wood creosote oil (e@.g., 200°—340° fraction), this 
fact providing a fillip to the large wood distillation interests 
in America, at Teslic and elsewhere in Jugoslavia, and in 
Central Europe. The original method consisted of extraction 
in the liquid phase, the heavy solvent being sprinkled down 
an extraction column. By extraction of the vapours of dilute 
acetic acid, a greater efficiency resulted, while Suida ad- 
vanced his process still further by pre-heating the vapours 
before treatment. The dilute acetic acid (or the de-tarred 
pyroligneous liquors free from methyl alcohol) is passed to 
a primary still connected to a bubbling hood scrubbing 
column, the enriched oil passing through a _ dehydrating 
column heated by steam coils. The solvent, now containing 
acetic acid but no water, descends a vacuum plate column 
and finally enters a re-boiler where stripping is complete. 
The acetic acid vapours may be treated in a further vacuum 
plate column and are then condensed in copper or aluminium 
tube condensers. By one application of the Suida method 
an acid of 95 per cent. strength may be obtained from pyrolig- 
neous liquors, but 99 per cent. is possible with a full treat- 
ment in modern plant. 





Corrosion of Metals by Milk 
Effect of Operating Conditions 

I HE corrosion of nickel, copper, nickel-silver, an experimental 
chromium-nickel alloy, and a chromium-nickel-iron alloy in 
sweet milk has recently been studied in the United States by 
H. A. Trebler, of the National Dairy Products Corporation, 
Baltimore, and W. A. Wesley and F. L. LaQue, of the 
International Nickel Co., New York 

According to their report (zd. Eng. Chem., March, 1932, p. 
339) it was found that in milk being heated to the pasteurising 
temperature and held at that temperature nickel was corroded 
only slightly. The normal increase in the rate of corrosion 
which accompanies a rise in temperature of most corrosives 
\was found to be prevented in a positive manner by the form 
ation of a protective film on nickel favoured by air super 
-aturation and high velocity of the milk. During the process 
of cooling milk trom the pasteurising temperature, there was 
19 protective film formation so that the corrosion of nickel 
was normal, depending on aération, temperature and velocity. 
Corrosion was appreciable duriny the initial stages of cooling, 
and decreased steadily as the temperature was lowered. The 
dual effect of high aération and high velocity in increasing 
the rate of corrosion under certain conditions and decreasing 
the corrosion rate by accelerating protective-film formation 
under other conditions, accounted for the difticulty in applying 
the results of former investigations to explain the practical 
behaviour of nickel in milk. Nickel-silver showed somewhat 
the same behaviour as nickel, but copper was not noticeably 
protected on heating. The chromium-nickel alloy was resis- 
tant under all conditions, as was the chromium-nickel-iron- 
‘lov in the limited number of tests in which it was included. 
(calvanic corrosion, due to differences in metal, aération or 
temperature, Was unimportant, as was also the metal content 
ot the milk. 

The results of this investigation are directly applicable to 
plant operations and will enable the manufacturer and oper 
ator to use nickel with assurance in the larger part of pasteur- 
ising equipment and to avoid the difficulties which would be 
wssociated with its use in the particular pieces of equipment 
where corrosion is appreciable 





French Potash Production in 1931 
PRELIMINARY reports indicate a sharp contraction in the pro- 
duction of potash by the domanial mines in Alsace. 
alts extracted totalled 4 
pared 


Crude 
1931, as com- 
With 2,133,000 tons in 1930, a decline of 30 per cent. 
Kali Sainte Therese, the private producer, reported extraction 
of 1,002,000 tons 1n 


500,000 metric tons in 


> 
1Q30. 
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Possibilities of Petrol from Coal 
Discussion at, Newcastle 

Mr. F. P. Appiesy, of the research department of Imperial ey were finding more and more lignite ther Mr. Appleby 
hemical Industries, Ltd., at Billingham, gave an address on fad said that the oil companies could bring petrol into this 

Petrol from Coal’ at a joint meeting of the Newcastle country at 2d. per gal. but it had to come a long way, from 
Section of the Society of Chemical Industrv and the Northern — the States, Mexico and Asia. If those organisations could put 
Sectic {1 Coke Oven Managers’ Association, held at the petrol into Britain at 2d. why could they not ship it from our 
Armstrong College, Newcastle, on March ii. Dr. J. T. Dunn countries in the Empire, after making it from lignite in the 
presided over an exceptionally large attendance. Mr. me way as it was made in Germany 
Appleby’s address, as he explained, contained nothing new Mr. APPLEBY said the question was a very proper one but 
regarding the hydrogenation process as adopted at Billingham to make petrol in Canada would mean the cost of production 





as « resume of the 


l \ I s¢ veral 
previously with the 


papers given upon it 
] of a large number of lantern 


addition 





slides of graphs, tabular matter and photographs of the plant 
tB rhar 
After describing the process, Mr. Appleby showed a chart 
)f petrol prices over a number of years from about 1920 and 
id that it showed how the price of petrol had varied over that 


perio In 1920 the price of petrol soared to about 3s. 8d. 
per gal., but after that there was a steady fall in the price, 
tax rose. The return for petrol companies was 


2d. per gal. to-day, and that was a thing which 
competition of hydrogenation absolutely impossible, 
me form of assistance, as the coal used would be 


ut 2d., without any regard for the cost of plant or 





capital or provision of profits. There was, there 
re, not much chance of the process being able to stand on 
ts own legs as a commercial proposition in this country. 


[wopence per gallon was, perhaps, a fighting price for the oil 
companies, but they could not compete against it on equal 
s. Under present legislation it was true that home petrol 
did not pay a tax but there was no certainty in this life so 
far as taxation was concerned and it would be a bold company 
I 1 put up a plant which would probably cost about 
mi onomic without some guarante¢ 
a degree of protection would be established. If it was of 
ortance to do the work from a national point of view there 
ld be some national support for it. However, his object 
been to call attention to the technical side 


rather than th side. 


rerm 





scale 
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economic 
Conditions in Germany 


R. CLEMO assured those who had not seen the 
Billingham that the slides did not convey the 
work which had been carried on at Billing 
im—one had to see it to appreciate it. Mr. Appleby had 
present conditions they could not operate 
econon vet he understood that in 
Germany they intended to make forty per cent., and he won- 
ree 1 going on with it there. He also 
wondered whether hydrogenation had been applied to cellulose 
lucts. He had been astounded to learn recently of the 
nount of newsprint used in Newcastle alone and there was an 
enormous amount of old paper about 
Mr. APPLEBY said that it was perfectly true that petrol was 
ng made by the hydrogenation process in Germany, but 
pethaps Professor Clemo had seen that the Germans were very 
peful of obtaining a quota system which would increase the 
their own home market. That was 
which he. was thinking when he said 
The petrol produced in 
:ware, not obtained by 
coal of a bituminous character but the 


PROFESSOR G 


plant at 
immensity of the 


that under 
cally in 


indicated 
this country. 


hv thev were 


their product in 

of the possibilities of 
that assistan might be given 
Germany, so far as_ he Was was 


hnvarogenation or! 


jrogenation of lignite--a somewhat simpler method. The 
1.G. had worked out systematically a process for the hydro- 
ition of coal and he did not wish to suggest that they had 

ot solved that problem, but they worked on lignite because 
Dp better and petro] could be made more cheaply from 
lignite than from bituminous coal and they had large supplies 
rnit He could not savy much about the cellulose 


question excepting that experiments had been carried out and 


some interesting products obtained. 
MR. PATRICK said he had always thought it wrong to use our 
high er coals for making petro! when they were needed for 
king gas and so forth \s the Germans could make it more 
cheaply from lignite, why should they not make petrol from 
British Empire lignite, say, from Canada? One sixth of the 
orld’s resources in coal were in Canada and each summer 


plus the cost of shipment to this country or they could, alter- 
natively, bring the lignite to this country and hydrogenate it 
and that would ven more than carrying oil. If they 
thought imperially the suggestion was, perhaps, worth think- 
ing over 


cost 


The Limiting Factor 


Mr. B. P. HILL said that under the heading of *‘ varying 
conditions ’ there would appeat to be an enormous number 
of factors such as the proportion of catalysts and the excess 
ot hydrogen to be circulated. One wondered what was the 


limiting factor which prevented all the middle oil from being 
racked in the first state and allowed it to go through 
unchanged. Why had it to go through a second converter ? 
He suggested that there was much information regarding the 
catalysts which would be of interest. 

MR. APPLEB\ that no one had claimed to understand 
the process thoroughly, but thev had got far enough to know 
that the lower the molecular weight of the substance dealt with 
the higher the temperature at which they had to treat it 
(hat was essentially the reason why the process had to be 
done in two stages. They required somewhat higher temper 
atures and somewhat more drastic conditions in the second 
stage of hydrogenation. He did not think it was impossible 
to hydrogenate in one stage. but it paid to do it in two. 
Regarding the catalysts, they would understand he was chary 
of speaking of them. The original catalyst used by Bergius 
was ferric oxide, which was cheap. A reason for doing the 
hydrogenation in two stages was that they could use a cheap 
catalyst for the first stage, where it had to be thrown away, 
ond a more effective catalyst for the second stage. 

Mr. MCINTYRE said that the speaker had not touched upon 
the patent question. He understood that the master patents 
were largely under the control of a group largely representing 
oil interests. He wondered whether, if the process was likely 
to be of a competitive character, the patent position would 
prevent progress on a reallv large scale. 


what 


said 


Mr. APPLEBY said the patents were in the hands of a 
mpany formed for the purpose, which was participated in 
by the Standard Oil Company. the T. G. in Germany and 


themselves. 

Mr. McINTYRE: But will the oil company allow anything 
to be a competitor which is a menace to the petrol interests ? 

Mr. APpLEBY: The formation of the holding company seems 
to make the way perfectly clear 

4 member asked whether the suce 
much on the nature of the 
country 

MR. APPLEBY said that it was true thev gave different results. 
Tignite, a young coal, hydrogenated much more easily than 
the older coals, but if they excluded anthracite they could say 
that any coa! could be used provided its behaviour was studied 
under the proper conditions. 

DR. DUNN: Is the vield 
bituminous coal ? 

Mr. APPLEBY: It is about the same, I think, but one cannot 
generalise. Different lignites behave rather differently. 

A vote of thanks was accorded Mr. Appleby on the motion 
of the chairman 


ess of the process depended 


coal in various parts of the 


from lignite comparable with 





Italian Production of Dyestuffs 
FIGURES for the Italian output of coal tar dves during 1930 
which have just been made available are as follows :—Sul- 
phur black, 2,600 metric tons; other sulphur dyes, 200 tons: 
other dyes, 3,000 tons. In 1931 the dye industry was ad- 
versely affected by internal reorganisation and world condi- 
tions. 
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Pure Iron and its Application to Chemical Industry 


Some Typical Installations 


FROM the early days of alchemy down to the present time 
the service life of iron when exposed to corrosion has been an 
important factor in the development of the chemical industry. 
Practically every branch of the chemical industry is eithet 
directly or indirectly dependent upon iron. Iron is required 
for plant construction. It is used for roofs, sidings, vats, 
cauldrons, drums, ventilating hoods and ducts, pipes, coils, 
condensers, blowers, evaporators—in fact it is the universal 
metal with multitudinous The effected by 
the use of corrosion resisting iron are more quickly apparent 
in the chemical industry than in other fields. Although the 
rust problem is important to all manufacturers, chemical 
corrosion of ferrous metals is much more severe than ordinary 
rusting. The user of chemical equipment finds it advan 
tageous to study his particular requirements carefully and to 
choose the iron which by extended service life yields the 
best return on the initial investment. 

The relative resistivities of ordinary iron to 
chemical action presents striking differences. Records prove 
the longer service life enjoved by commercially pure iron over 
ordinary mild steel—a fact which led to the development ot 
ingot iron and contributes to it- 


uses economics 


steel and 


Increasing use, 
The First>Gasholder 

In this connection it is interesting to recall that William 
Murdoch (1764-1839) invented gas lighting and erected the 
first gasholder near Birmingham in 17g2. The fact that this 
installation gave continuous service for nearly 120 years is 
a testimony to the corrosion resisting property of iron. 
Armco ingot iron is even purer than this proved servant ot 
the chemical industry 

Although each service condition in the chemical industry ‘s 
an individual study due to widely varying conditions, the 
results obtained from commercially pure iron installations 
already in use are indicative of the service to be expected 
under the aggravated corrosive conditions experienced in the 
industry. It is impossible within the scope of a short article 
to give full details of the tests undertaken to show the 
relative resistance to corrosion of iron and mild steel under 








IRON VULCANISING 


ARMCO_) INGOT CYLINDER LINING. 
acid, alkaline and other chemical conditions but they invari 
ably show the superiority of a homogeneous commercially 
pure iron over mild steel. Valuable as these laboratory tests 
are, actual service records are by far the more important: 
after all, commercia! economy with conservation of ferrous 
metal products is the universal desire. 


Chemical Installations 
In the paper industry ‘‘Armco’’ ingot iron, which is a 
commercially pure iron, has been used extensively for beater 
hoods and other parts of paper making plant which are con 
stantly exposed to moist paper pulp, dyes, alum and other 
chemicals. Due to its this industry its use is 
extending to further applications, 


success 1n 


In Chile huge nitrate tanks made of ** Armco ” ingot iron 
ite to be found. Sulphur companies have used galvanised 

\rmco ”’ ingot iron equipment and stil! find it in excellent 
condition after years otf service. The iron has outlasted any 
ferrous metal used prior to the present satisfactory instal 
lation which are subjected to sulpnur fumes and salt air. 
Other chemical undertakings are finding this pure iron is 
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NITRATE ‘YANK ERECTED IN SCOTLAND FOR DESPATCH TO 
CHILE, MADE THROUGHOUT OF ARMCO INGOT IRON PLATES, 
TUBES AND SECTIONAL MATERIAL. 
uniformally resisting the action of fumes, chemical 

dust, sulphuric and phosphoric acids. 

In a typical installation in the. glass industry 
sheet metal is exposed to sulphurous producer-gas tumes 
and soda-ash dust, ‘‘ Armco ’”’ ingot iron has several years 
satisfactory service to its credit and is in excellent condition 
whereas the mild steel previously used failed completely in 
three years. 

Large soap manufacturers in this country have found that 
pure iron tanks fatty and other raw 
materials including caustics required for soap making ar 
proving eminently satisfactory 

Above are mentioned only a few of the numerous appli 
cations of \rmco ”’ ingot iron in the chemical and allied 
industries where undoubtedly corrosion problems are a matte! 
and investigation, but in all 
activity. it ds 


corrosive 


where the 


used for acids, oils 


ot great 
industrial 
the past 


concer spheres ot 
iron both in 
itself to be the 


COTTOSITVE 


recognised that 
fully 
where 


pure 


and to-dav has proves most 


conomical metal to use CONGITIONS CNIst. 





Varnish Gum Exports from United States 
PRODUCTION and exports of the four most important natural 
gums of Siam, sticklac, gum damar, gum benjamin, and 
zamboge, declined sharply during the first six months ol 
Great reductions in prices offered for the gums 
not considered sufficient to make the gathering and forward- 
ing of products to market attractive. Shipments of stickla¢ 
for the first half of 1931 aggregated 9,956 piculs (one picul 
334 pounds), whereas the average quantity for the previous 
five years was over 46,000 piculs. Exports of gum damar for 
the six months’ period dropped to 470 piculs, which compares 
with the five-vear average of 14,000 piculs. 


iQZz!. wert 





Chemical Manufacturers’ Directory, 1932 
FOR sixty-four years the Chemical Manufacturers’ Directory 
has found a place on the busy manufacturer’s desk, and the 
new edition is in keeping with its tradition for usefulness 
and for the up-to-date nature of its information. The classi- 
fied list of chemical products gives the names of the makers 
of each item, and there are lists of chemical brokers and 
agents in London and of chemical manufacturers in England 
and Wales, with lists for Scotland and Ireland. The price of 
this directorv (Simpkin Marshall, Ltd.) is 4s. 6d. net 
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The Technique of Synthetic Resin Finishes 


Some Factors Affecting their Future Prosperity 


/ ft te extracts are from a paper which Dr. H. Houlston Morgan read at a meeting of the Oil and Colour Chemists’ 
The following extracts « pa; . 3 p 


issociation, held in London, March 1 
[HE oldest and best known of the so-called syntheti¢ resins 
ure those of the bakelite type, made by condensing phenolic 
compounds with formaldehyde or other methylene-containing 
materials. These have been on the market for many years, 
but have found little application as air drying lacquers. 
Films dried at ordinary temperatures were brittle and de- 
cidedly inferior to shellac in general properties. Phenol- 
formaldehyde resins, however, other than those made in the 
presence of an acid catalyst, had the valuable property of 
thermo-hardening which was not possessed by natural resins. 
The use of these bakelite stoving lacquers have been chiefly 
confined to such uses as require high di-electric properties, 
or exceptional resistance to acids or to heat. Films of cleat 
bakelite lacquers, or of pigmented enamels made from them, 
when stoved, were, however, much more durable on exposure 
to the weather than any similar products made from natural! 
resins. 

Another important class of artificial resins were known as 
‘glyptals ’’ or alkyl resins and although of more recent 
development were now almost as well known as those of the 
bakelite type. The term ‘“ glyptal ’’ was used to cover all 
resins made by the condensation of a polyhydric alcohol with 
a polybasic acid. 


The Need for Synthetic Resins 


Both natural and synthetic resins tend to be brittle or lack 
resistance to mechanical treatment and attempts to plasticise 
lacquers made either from natural or artificial resins by cold 
blending of oils or other plasticisers had met with very little 
real success. Apart from shellac and cellulose finishes, most 
varnishes and enamels in the past have been based on heat 
treated drying oils with which natural resins have been incor- 
porated, the latter being used to impart hardness and gloss. 
It was a natural development, therefore, that attempts 
should be made to substitute the artificial or synthetic resins 
for the natural resins in the ordinary varnish making process. 
Neither the phenol-formaldehyde resins not! the 
straight glyptal resins—except soft glycol resins—are com- 
patible with oil, but modifications of each of these containing 
rosin—or the glycol ester of rosin—are now available which 
may be cooked with drying oils to produce valuable varnishes 
The rosin-modified phenol formaldehyde type are well-known 
and have made considerable headway during the last ten 
years. It is claimed, with justification, that these oil-soluble 
synthetic resins have enabled varnishes and enamels to be 
made which combine rapid drying and hardening with good 


norma! 


flexibilitv, water resistance and durability. It should not 
x TOrgotten, however, that these desirable properties are duc 
large measure to the drying oils present and to the heat 
treatme nt given to those oils prior to the incorporation of 
the resin \ somewhat new and special technique in varnish 
manufacture had in consequence been c¢ veloped. 
Within the last year or two unmodified oil-soluble resins 


of the phenol-formaldehyde type had become available and 
were making some headway in the manufacture of quick drying 
durable varnishes. They showed to special advantage with 
regard to greater resistance to water and to alkalies. Whilst 
from certain points of view and for certain purposes, artificial 
resins may advantageously replace natural resins in the usual 
process of manufacturing oil varnishes, still further advan- 
tage may be obtained by the direct synthesis, from resin com- 
ponents and drying oil, of oleo-resinous products which will 
harden, aided by oxidation, to tough flexible films. Varnishes 
having outstanding properties, both of the phenol-formalde- 
hyde type and the glyptal type have been developed along 
these lines during the past few years. These products are 
sometimes referred to as oxygen-convertible resins bu the 


word ‘‘ resin ’’ in this case is apt to be misleading to those 
who associated it with resins so commonly used in varnish 
manufacture. These products vary from solid tough products 


through various stages of fluidity to viscous liquids accord- 


.. when the president of the 


Issociation, Mr. Noel Heaton, presided. 
ing to the proportion of drying oil radical they contain, and 
to the degree of condensation and polymerisation that has 
occurred during their manufacture. Their solubility charac- 
teristics and their susceptibility to the action of oxidation 
catalysts—such as the usual cobalt manganese and lead driers 
-likewise vary and are similarly dependent upon composi- 
tion and details of manufacture. 
Reactions Involved in Preparation 

In the preparation of the phenol-formaldehyde type of syn- 
thetic oleo-resinous product, it seems necessary to bring about 
a reaction between the phenolic body and the drying oil 
before resinification between phenol and methylene compound 
has taken place, or at any rate has proceeded very far. It 
is known that the interchange of an acid radical from a poly- 
ester with hydrogen from an alcohol will take place when 
such ester and alcohol are heated together, particularly in 
the presence of a catalyst. This is a process in line with 
hydrolysis and is known as alcoholysis. It has also been 
suggested that the first reaction in the bakelite condensation 
consists in the formation of hydroxy-benzyl-alcohol. Under 
certain conditions, this phenol-alcohol may re-act with an oil 
glyceride and in manufacture, therefore, it is necessary to 
restrain the reaction between the phenol and formaldehyde 
in order that this reaction may take place. Both air drying 
and thermo-hardening products may be made in this way. 

The glyptal type of synthetic oxygen-convertible vehicle is 
the more interesting because so far it has not been found pos- 
sible to incorporate a pre-formed unmodified glyceryl phthal- 
ate resin with drying oil. The process of glyptal formation 
is primarily one of esterification and is, at any rate in its 
earlier stages, simpler from a purely chemical standpoint, 
than the formation of resins of the phenol-formaldehyde type. 
The simplest method, therefore, from the point of view of 
elementary chemistry, of introducing a drying oil radical into 
the glyptal reaction is to substitute drying oil acids for part 
ot the phthalic acid. This can be done quite readily and 
forms one of the best known methods of manufacture of this 
type of product. This constitutes a modification of the 
original glyptal reaction since drying oil acids are mono-basic 
and not polybasic. A modification of this fatty acid process, 
as it is sometimes called, consists in carrying out a prelimin- 
ary condensation in the presence of a certain proportion of 
drying oil acids and then completing the process after the 
addition of a drying oil itself. 


Quick-drying Qualities 

The quick-drying qualities of these products is important 
tor not only do they quickly reach the surface-dry or dust-free 
stage, but oxidation, polymerisation and gelation take place 
much more quickly than with the usual oleo-resinous materials 
so that the film reaches a really hard, non-impressive and 
water resistant condition within the first day or two. Various 
solvents are used for thinning this class of product but the 
choice is influenced by the composition and by the degree of 
ccendensation and polymerisation of the, product, and it also 
depends upon the method of application of the varnish o1 
enamel, thickness of film required and drying time allowed. 
Turpentine or aromatic hydrocarbons or mixtures of the two. 
find very general application. Turpentine yields solutions 
having a lower degree of dispersion than aromatic hydro- 
carbons, and white spirit may be used for those products con. 
taining higher proportions of oil radical. 

\ considerable amount of work has been done in ascertain- 
ing the effects of various pigments on these new vehicles and 
in ascertaining the most suitable pigments to give maximum 
durability. In general, the new vehicles closely resemble the 
older type oleo-resinous vehicles in their reactions with pig- 
ments although exact parallelism does not exist and the reac- 
tions differ in degree. Certain pigments cause chalking but 
not cracking on exposure whilst others cause cracking and 
not chalking. By a proper adjustment of mixed pigments it 
is possible to obtain films which do not crack but which will 
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eventually fail by very slow chalking. Moreover, in the case 
of a white paint, the surface retains its freshness and white- 
ness since dirt is mechanically removed as the surface gradu 
ally wears away. The latest type of synthetic resin finishes 
are more versatile in character than cellulose finishes and 
more foolproof in their application. They may be used for 
giving a high class finish, or, in the more simple cases where 
protection is the main consideration, combined with a moder- 
ately attractive appearance, but they are also used to advan- 
tage in special cases such as those requiring good electrical 
insulation, resistance to heat and to acids. 


Points from the Discussion 

Mr. IF. FANCATT said that it had been noticed that whereas 
the ordinary oil gum finishes tended to lose its gloss in from 
three to six months, in almost every case the synthetic resin 
finish improved its gloss appreciably. 
of metal surfaces there was a decided improvement in the 
idhesion of the films. 

Dr. R. S. MORRELL said he was glad to hear of a substitute 
to the cellulose film because the ordinary varnish make 
always felt he had a grudge against the cellulose film as it 
was not oil and it was not resin. From what had been said 
it appeared that the oil varnish maker would come into his 
own again. It would have been interesting to have heard 
more about the chemical changes which occur in the forma- 


tion ot these resin For instance, was there any hope of an 





Moreover, in the case 


elucidation of the causes of resinification of these glyptal 
resins 

Mr. S. W. KENDALL said his experience had been that the 
action of metallic driers seemed to be delayed in the case of 
of the modified glyptals. It often took four or five 
longer to reach the maximum. Would the 
author say which fatty acid modification was responsible for 
the most excellent flexibility and hardness on some of the 
specimens he had shown. A remarkable feature seemed to 
be that as these materials aged they increased in toughness 
and flexibility, unlike ordinary drying oils. The author had 
not mentioned the use of glyptal in connection with cellulose 
films, but the use of glyptal nitro-cellulose un- 
doubtedly valuable properties on the nitro- 
cellulose. 

DR. MORGAN, replying to the discussion, said that as regards 
stoving straight glyptal lacquers, it was supposed that con- 
densation and polymerisation went on in the film very much 
as in stoving a bakelite film. resinification 
went on in the film in both cases. It was true, as had been 
mentioned, that there is a less accumulation of dirt on glyp- 
tal air drying films than on many other films and he attri- 
buted that to the exceptional hardness of the films, which 
did not soften under the action of heat or sun. Dr. Morrell 
had raised the fundamental question of the causes of resini- 
fication and he people in the 


most 


minutes or even 


resins 1n 


conterred very 


The process ol 


pleaded with all the altruistic 
industry to study the causes of resinification. 





This plant, utilising Carbo-Union active carbon as an absorbent, is in operation near London, and is treating 2,000,000 
S sS 


cu. ft. of coal gas per 24 hours for the recovery of benzol. 
introduction of low pressure steam, and recovered by condensation. 


cent. 


The absorbed vapours are regenerated periodica'ly by the 
The recovery efficiency attained is close on 100 per 


The activity of the absorbent does not become exhausted until from 100 to 140 tons of benzol have beed produced 


by each ton of active carbon, but carbon thus exhausted is capable of being reactivated at a fraction of its original cost. 
The plant shown was erected by British Carbo-Union Ltd., of London, who have devoted much of their activities to the 
problem of recovering the vapours of volatile solvents in various manufacturing operations. 
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British Overseas Chemical Trade in February 
A Return to Prosperity Foreshadowed 


ports of chemicals, drugs, dyes and colours during February amounted to a total of £1,300,852, which is £105,011 
cher than the figures for February, 1931. lmports totalling £1,530,578 were higher by £588,076, and re-exports 


totalling £130,498 were higher by £83,422, as compared with February, 1931. 





Quantities. Value. Quantities. Value. 
Month ended Month ended Month ended Month ended 
February 2¢ February 20 February 29. February 20. 
1931. 1932. 1931 1932 1931. 1932 1931 ‘ 1932. 
Imports. Glycerine, Crude : 1,653 3,773 1,961 5,807 
Loe Anvdride .. wt 692 441 2,070 1,299 ~=Glycerine, Distilled 5,077 19,224 12,931 33,430 
Acid, Aceti .. tons 613 1,402 22,222 66,660 Potassium Chromate and : 
Acid, Tartar including Bichromate >» owt. 724 1,853 1,408 4,890 
lartrates . cw. 3,285 140 15,709 599 +Potassium Nitrate (Salt- 
Bleaching materials cwt 5,921 12,000 6,005 22,738 petre) .. : cwt. 1,258 1,194 2,252 1,944 
Borax y) 12,319 33,190 7,355 17,245 Other Potassium Com- 
Calcium Carbide ; 79,455 197,045 $5,534 124,089 pounds oe o. cwt 2,050 2,136 §,325 6,704 
Coal Tar Products, not Sodium Carbonate, includ- 

elsewhere specified value 74,594 3,860 ing Crystals, Ash and 
Glycerine, Crude cwt. 102 I ,0OF 155 2,077 Bicarbonate .. Cwt. 297,238 235,208 84,119 65,235 
Glycerine, Distilied & 1,177 116 2,638 277 Caustic Soda .. cwt. 133,233 124,789 87,004 86,304 
Red Lead and Orange Sodium Chromate and Bi- 

Lead : cwt 2,502 7.773 3,531 10,757 chromate _. cm 1,497 2,088 2,444 4,557 
Nickel Oxide }1 206 Sodium Sulphate, includ- ; 
Potassium Nitrate (Salt- ing Salt Cake .. cwt. 11,397 29,401 1,729 3,342 

petre cwt 9,173 13,113 9,149 13,320 Other Sodium Compounds 
Othe: Potassiun Com cwt 39,806 58,555 51,570 64,673 

pounds .. .. ew 211,774 283,984 56,106 132.618 Zine Oxide -. tons 151 1,026 3,856 20,017 
Sodium Nitrate : 93,294 14,180 40,9024 16,297 Other chemical manufac- 

Other Sodium Compounds tures, etc. .. value — — 190,139 210,926 
cwt 21,395 46,498 29,707 $2,227. Quinine and Quinine Salts 

Tartar. Cream of .. 2,455 360 9,727 1,365 Oz 75,704 60,534 7,099 7,951 

Zinc Oxide .. tons 485 389 11,377 8,700 Other drugs -. Value - 190,221 195,534 

Other chemical manufac- Dyes and Dye-stuffs (Coal ic 

tures .. value 176,030 344,904 Tar) é6 .. cwt 10,307 9,027 83,357 82,611 

Quinine and Quinine Salts Other dye-stutis .. = 6,262 7,340 5,033 6,638 

oz 94,431 385,034 8,203 41,088 Barytes, ground .. 1,655 2,911 498 1,035 

Bark Cinchona (Bark Pe White Lead (dry) +3 1,545 856 2,782 1.621 
ruvian, et cwt 1,287 2,362 5.743 14,442 Paints and colours in paste 

(ther drugs .. value 48,985 172,964 form os ~« wt 22,450 19,180 40,027 34,544 
Intermediate Coal Tar Paints and Enamels, pre 

Products . cw 102 33 1,221 144 pared a os mt 27,754 25,291 84,140 74,004 
Alizarine and Alizarine Other painters’ colours and 

Red -* ‘ cw 144 7. ZO8 materials °° cwt 30,159 33,482 57,0160 62,001 
Indigo, Syntheti 2 ~-——- - . neces 
Other dyestutfs . 5,232 7,102 111,552 174,008 Portal .. Value 1,201,841 1,306,852 
Cutch ; 5s 2,991 1,483 5,199 2,453 . 
Other extracts for dveing Re-Exports. 

cwt 1,014 7,238 4,039 23,893 Acid, Tartaric, including 
Indigo, Natural .. 5 11 130 211 Tartrates oo Cave. 65 64 429 460 
Extracts for Tanning 70,813 143,065 74,750 117,360 Borax - ; os 1,028 303 570 238 
Barytes, Ground .. 38,807 63,179 8,113 13,965 Coal Tar Products not else- 
White Lead (dry : 12,914 10,899 18,452 29,738 where specified value 5 22 
Other painters’ colours and Potassium Nitrate (Salt- | 
materials ~» at 71,004 75,252 96,3607 130,314 petre) .. - ce 61 7 74 100 
- Sodium Nitrate .. ee { 1,130 2 496 
Total .. value 948,502 1,536,578 Tartar, Cream of .. = 243 481 997 2,094 
Exports. Other chemical manufac- 
Acid, Sulphuric .  cwt 1,441 4,998 1,773 2,866 tures ‘0 = value 7,010 12,502 
\cid, Tartaric, including Quinine and Quinine Salts ; 

Tartrates .. cwt. 500 690 2,822 3,930 ' _ iat 5,543 648 1,073 
Ammonium Chloride a Bark . inchona (Bark Pe- 

(Muriate .. tons 544 408 5,099 6,137 O a C0.) ss owe. 25° 209 2,005 507 
\mmonium Sulphate 20,814 24,002 149,340 125,048 Juner Grugs -+ Value — 25,031 108,123 
Bleaching Powder (Chlot Cutch -: ++ cwt 965 414 1,594 846 

ide of Lime ; cwt 15,425 24,250 5,397 7:77° Other extracts for dyeing 
Coat TAR Propvucts z cwt 86 311 580 1,440 

Anthracene .. cwt 22 35 Indigo, Natural ” Io . 207 

Benzol and Toluol galls 409 125,290 40 11,080 Extracts for tanning _e,, 1,412 1,271 1,728 1,071 

Carbolic Acid (crude) .. 1,292 gals. 952 gals 241 143 Painters’ colours and ma- 

Carbolic Acid (crystals : terials .. ++  Cwt, 1,016 +73 2,600 992 

cwt 1,120 621 3,024 1,090 ve ~ = rs Re eens 

Cresylic Acid .. galls 38,877 53.857 3,903 5,387 foral .- value = 47,070 130,495 

Naphtha ~~ 180 098 14 235 

Naphthalene (excluding p ‘ er . . ‘ 

Naphthalene Oil) cwt 6,545 = 200 $090 1,650 eppermint Cultivation Contemplated in Germany 
far Oil, Creosote Oil THE cultivation of peppermint in Germany on a commercial 
etc .. galls. 188,292 214,339 5,770 4,815 scale is contemplated to meet the needs of German pepper- 

Other sorts . cwt 11,079 6,040 7,015 593 mint oil factors now dependent on foreign sources, accord- 

Te Oe ee so006 rye ing to unoiicial ‘reports. A plant is being erected near 
ich for peppermint oil distillation purposes Exports of 
Copper, Sulphate of tons 24 1.87 38,215 $4,958 peppermint oi] trom the United States to Germany increased 


Disinfectants, Insecticides rom 14,600 lb., valued at £12,200 in 1929, to 24,000 Ib. valued 
* ot { 1, 4ot 7,08. 53,500 68,224 at £15,200 in 1930. 
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Southall Bros., and Barclay, Ltd. 
Increased Sales of Chemicals 

Mk. LHOMAS BARCLAY presided at the annual meeting ot 
Southall brothers Sarclay, Ltd., at the Birmingham 
(Chamber ot Commerce, on March 14. in moving the adop- 
luon of the report and accounts, he stated that the profit tor 
the year, aller providing tor income tax, directors’ remunera- 
uuon, depreciation and bad debts, a cash bonus of £5,300 to 
employees and stall, and £2,507 to pension tund (the funds 
vt which at Vecember 31, 193i, amount to £15,750, including 
£5:250 contributed by employees) was £72,793, compared with 
£08,210. Lo the £72,793 was added £27,100 brought terward 
trom last year, making altogether £99,893. An interim div- 
dend on preference shares amounting lo 43,250 and an interim 
dividend on ordinary shares ot £6,500 had already been paid, 
leaving a balance ot 490,143. he final dividend on the 
preference shares absorbed 43,250, and the directors recom- 
mended a final dividend on ordinary shares ot 73 per cent., 
making 125 per cent. tor the year, and a bonus of 1s. 6d. pei 
share, Making another 74 per cent., equivalent to 20 per cent., 
tree of tax, which would absorb £19,500. 


aha 


A **Red Letter’’ Balance Sheet 

At the last meeting he said that progress had always 
marched with the years, and perhaps the end of the journey 
Was not yet. And so they were pleased that they had the 
good tortune to submit at this meeting a red letter balance- 
sheet. ‘Lhe authorised and issued capital was still £260,000, 
but was now to be increased to £280,000 by the addition ot 
20,000 ordinary shares. ‘they proposed placing to reserve 
£40,000, making a total ot £340,000. ‘The internal reserve 
available tor emergency, or tree tor discreet disposal, had 
yielded so tar tour capital bonuses; one in 1922, one in 1925, 
one in 1920, and one in 1931 trom its resources. No portion 
ot it would ever appear in the profit and loss account to mis- 
lead the shareholders. 

As to the tuture, everyone everywhere must teel subdued 
by the realities. He could but say that last year they escaped 
the epidemic of bad trade, for though values were down and 
the sale of materials increased, more people were employed 
and more wages paid, and that this year they were still plod- 
jing along. He ventured nothing more until the curtain 
talls on 1932. 

‘The report was unanimously approved; Mr. Ek. W. Mann 
was re-elected a director; and the shareholders, in thanking 
the directors for their services, asked the chairman’s accept- 
ance of his portrait in oils. 

An extraordinary meeting held later confirmed the increase 
ot capital by way of bonus distribution—one share for every 
hve ordinary shares held. ‘the amount is to be provided from 
internal reserve. 





Chemical Matters in Parliament 


Sugar Industry Research 
(ON Monday, March 7, Mr. J. 


kk. Purbrick. (Liverpool, Wal- 
ton) asked the Prime Minister 


Whether ke will consider the 
desirability of taking steps to implement at an early date 
the recommendations made by the |mperial Sugar Cane Re- 
search Conterence in London, 1931, with regard to the desir- 
ability of extending research work in India, Australia, Mauri- 


tlus, the \West Indies, and other sugar-producing areas of 
the British Empire, with a view to ascertaining whether it 


would be possible to make the Empire entirely self-support- 
ing as tar as sugar is concerned, and how this could be accom- 
plished in the most efthcient manner? 

the Lord President of the Council (Mr. Baldwin): The 
extension of research work in the territories in question Is 
primarily a matter tor the consideration of the governments 
concerned. I may, however, say that grants of £2,000 pel 
annum for five years to Mauritius, £2,000 tor one year to 
arbados, and £1,000 for one year to British Guiana have 
already been made by the Empire Marketing Board for sugar 
cane research work in those colonies. In addition, the Board 
have made an estimated provision for the coming year ot 
towards the cost of contemplated developments in the 
i Indian in accordance with the recommendation 
Imperial Sugar Cane Research Conterence 


£5,000 
\ 
\\"e area, 
: 
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Chemical Prices in Germany 
Effect of Recent Governmental Emergency Decree 


\CCORDING to a Report by the 
t ranktort-on-Main, 


United States Consul at 
published in the current issue of 
Commerce Keports, the governmental emergency Decree ot 
December 8, 1931, calling for general reductions of 10 pel 
cent. in prices, rents, wages and other items calculated to 
icduce the cost of living in Germany, has had important 
cflects upon the general chemical industry of that country. 

According to this Decree, which became eftective on 
january 1, all prices established by German syndicates for 
goods sold in the home market were to be reduced 10 per cent. 
since the German chemical industry in general is highly 
syndicalised, and syndicates or trade associations establish 
official prices tor a wide range ot chemical products such as 
fertilisers, potash, pharmaceutical and photographic 
1uaterials, the Decree has had a speciat bearing upon general 
chemical prices. Owing to the special circumstances 
surrounding the establishing of many syndicate prices, con- 
siderable discussion has been necessary, in a number ot 
instances, between governmental authorities and producers, 
regarding the exact interpretation and etiect to be given to 
the Decree in various special cases. 

It is reported that most of the syndicates have already 
issued new tarifts of prices, complying with the requirements 
of the Decree and representing 
In some instances, 


reductions Of 10 per cent. 
such as nitrogenous fertilisers, however, 
reductions made in 1931 Were taken into consideration, so 
that the decrease effective on January 1 was less than a 10 
per cent. reduction from the prices in torce in 
Lyecember, 1931. Pharmaceutical producers claim that they 
were unable to reduce their prices quoted to distributors to 
the full amount of io per cent., but indicate a readiness to 
make reductions of 2 to 5 per cent and claim that the balance 
of any reductions required should be contributed by the 
distributing concerns. 

Che effect of the required price reductions in the domestic 
market on German exports is uncertain. It 
that reductions made possible by the Decree in the expen 
citures of producing concerns, resulting from lower costs 
tor various syndicalised raw materiais, rents, wages, coal and 
other items, would improve the competitive position of 
German chemical producers in international trade. In some 
instances at least, however, heretofore quoted by 
German producers, such as for fertilisers, have been notably 
lower in the international trade, where severe competition is 
encountered from highly organised industries in othe 
countries. 


level of 


would appeat 


prices 





Psychological Investigations in Industry 
The Work of the National Institute 


HE National Institute of Industrial Psychology, tounded 
in 1g21 for the application of psychology and physiology to 
industry and commerce, has issued its annual report for 193 

fhe number of industrial commercial firms and com- 
panies for which the Institute undertook investigations during 
the year exceeded by 26 per cent. their number during the 
previous year. The number of cases examined for vocational! 
guidance by the Institute in 1931, as compared with 1930, in- 
creased by nearly 17 per cent. Investigations into industrial 


and 


conditions in factories cover firms in spinning, calico 
Pras-te, chocolates and tood products \!though there eX1sts 
i some quarters an erroneous idea that the I[nstitute’s 
nvestigations are confined to the largest companies, this 1s 


1ot the The Institute has 
behalf of small 
arrangements are now being made. 

During 1931, 284 new members were enrolled, a figure much 
higher than that for any previous year. More than 
people visited the Institute for various functions, meetings, 
lectures and demonstrations. It has become necessary to 
irrange regular public demonstrations on the last Wednes 
day in each month at 2.30 p.m., and on at least one Saturday 
morning in each month at 10.30 a.m., when films are shown 
and vocational guidance and 
trated 


case. undertaken 


which special 


frequently 


investigations on firms, for 


7. OOO 
4/3 dC 


me thods are demon 


} 


selection 


During the year So lectures TY lemonstration 
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Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 
Ordinary Dividend 44 per cent 
| Hk 


Ltd., cover ing 


preliminary statement of Imperial Chemical Industries 
the company’s operations in the year to Decem 
ber 31 last, was issued on Tuesday. Gross income amounted 
to £4,668,685, which compares with £5,129,757 for 1930, a 
decrease of £461,072, or slightly under g per cent. 

lhe income for the year, together with the balance of 
£053,483 brought forward from 1930, amounts to £5,322,168, 
and after allocating £1,000,000 to central obsolescence fund, 
as compared with £500,000 for 1930, and providing £260,395 
for income tax (an increase of £104,030), the total profit avail- 
able is £4,061,773. 

fter providing £1,583,416 for the dividend on the pretei 
ence shares and £653,844, equivalent to 13 per cent. interim 
dividend on the ordinary shares, paid on December 1, 1931, 
the directors have decided to recommend a final dividend on 
the ordinary shares, less income tax, of 3 per cent. (actual 
making 43 per for the year, and absorbing £1,307,688. 
his leaves a balance of £516,825 to be carried forward to 


cent. 


1932. 
[he final dividend on the ordinary shares will be payable 
on June 1, to the shareholders on the register at April 16. 
As under the articles of association the deferred shares do 
not rank for dividend until the 
7 per cent., no dividend 
the current year. 


oraina’ry shares have received 


is pavable on this class of share fo1 





The last payment on these shares was the distribution of 
2 per cent. in 1929. The net earnings on the ordinary shares 
in the year just ended were £1,824,874, or 4.19 per cent., 
and the 4) per cent. dividend necessitates drawing upon the 
carry forward to the extent of £136,058. In 1930, 6.9 pei 
cent. was earned on the ordinary shares. 

Results for the past three years are summarised in the fol- 
lowing table: 

1G3i 1gG30 2 
Zz & £ 

Gross p 4,608,085 5,120,757 6,502,341 

fo Central Obs s ’ Fu 1,000,000 500,000 575,470 

In ne-tax 260,395 150,305 140,054 

Net profit : 3,408,290 4,473,392 5,780,208 

Brought forward 653,483 349,9 108,807 

A ) 4,001,773 4 3 Ee) 5,539,015 

Preferes 1,583,410 I 554 

Ordir \ 11V 901,532 251 

(4 (f 

Defer \ 

I Gs Resery §29,020 

Carried forward ... ; 516,825 653.453 350,923 

The annual meeting of the Company will be held at 11.30 





m. on Thursday, April 14. 
Laurel Chemical Company 
Public Examination Adjourned 
WILLIAM SWAN, chemical manufacturer, of Altar Drive, 
Heaton, Bradford, lately trading as the Laurel Chemica 


Company, Laurel Works, Hubert Street, Leeds Road, Brad- 
terd, attended at the Bradford Bankruptcy Court on March 
9 for his public examination. He had prepared a statement of 
affairs which showed gross fiabilities of £1,362 Os. 8d., and no 
assets. He attributed his failure to ‘‘ unemployment and 
heavy loss through forced sales of plant and stock under 
distress for rent.’? It appeared that debtor had been employed 
for some years in the chemical! trade, and in with a 
borrowed capital of about £150, commenced business on his 
own account He experimented with liquid and 
shampoos, and at the end of six months, a certain firm offered 
to take over the process and employ debtor at a weekly wage 
and a quarter share of the profits. Debtor asserted that that 
concern agreed to discharge his liabilities of about £150, but 


1928, 


soaps 


that was not done. Debtor took up that employment, but 
did not hand over his process, and later his employment 
terminated. In August last vear he commenced business 


under the style of the Laurel Chemical Company, installing 
plant He said that he thought he was 
justified in doing that as there was a ready market for his 
products The examination was adjourned until April 20. 


which cost {£900 


Individualist Luncheon 
Mr. Buchan on the Choice Before the Nation 
HE Choice Before the Nation was the title of Mr. John 
Buchan’s at the Individualist luncheon at the Hotel 
Victoria on March 9. Mr. Harold Cox presided. 
\Ve had reached, said Mr. Buchan, what writers of fiction 
called a psychological moment, and politicians described as 


aqaaress 


crisis in our national destinies. We had got into a bad 
muddle, and it was high time to retrace our steps. There 
seemed now to be a good chance of doing that, for we had 


a Government with a national mandate to get rid of the mis- 
chief which had led to the present crisis—a crisis caused by 
labbling with a hotchpotch of unscientific socialism. 

We had built up a wonderful system of social services, but 
it was a one. A more scientific basis was 
whole fabric of our society might disappear. 
He could not see any real reason or coherent purpose in many 
of our We had forgotten that the law of 
diminishing returns woule apply, and that the value of social 
services might decline with their growing complexity. 

We needed, Mr. Buchan, to strike the mean between 
communal co-operation and individual responsibility if we 
wanted a reasoned purpose in our society. Our grandfathers 

describe a wealthy man as a ** man of means,’’ but 
not make a man rich by Act of Parliament, although 
could quite easily make everyone poor 


very expensive 


needed, or the 


] 
sociai services 


sald 


vou could 





“Dry Ice” in Trade Mark Litigation 
Important Decision in the United States 

\N interesting decision was recently entered in New Orleans 
United States) in the cross appeal suits between the Dry 
Ice Corporation of America, et a/., and the Louisiana Dry Ice 
Corporation, e¢ a/. One suit was filed by the Louisiana Dry 
lce Corporation against a decision by the lower Court in 
favour of the Dry Ice Corporation of America, whereby the 
[.oulsiana corporation was enjoined from using the words 
‘* Dry-Ice "’ in its corporate title or in advertising and printed 
matter. The first court actions invalidated three United 
States trade-marks of the Dry Ice Corporation of America, 
registered in 1925, 1926, and 1927, for ‘‘ Dry-Ice ’’ for carbon 
dioxide in solidified form, one of the trade-marks being fo1 
the material itself, one for the use of the word on refrigera- 
tors, I third for the use of the word on containers. 
these decisions, the appeal Court agreed that 
the term or words ‘** Dry-Ice ’’ did not constitute a valid trade- 
for solid carbon dioxide because of its descriptiveness, 
being necessary, in order to have a valid trade-mark, that 
1e word or words which comprise the mark be not actually 
descriptive of the article or any of its properties; although 
t can be strongly suggestive. Several of the early decisions, 
while holding the trade-marks to be invalid because descrip- 
tive, nevertheless enjoined the defendant, the Louisiana Cor- 
poration, from using the words in its corporate name on the 
ground that such use was calculated to confuse and deceive 
the public into believing that the defendant or its licensees 
were connected with Dry Ice Corporation of America. 

he appeal suits brought out some interesting information 
regarding this new substance. Its manufacture was begun 
the material, solid carbon dioxide, being then first 
refrigerant. The material has a 
110° below zero, and when it ‘‘melts”’ 
it passes directly into a dry gaseous state. These properties 
make solid carbon dioxide an excellent dry refrigerant for 
foodstutis, and the business of Dry Ice Corporation increased 
rapidly, from 295,801 lb. in 1925 to 27,376,006 lb. in 1929. 
The appeal judges’ decision ruled that the trade-marks were 
invalid because they were descriptive, and also that defendant 
could not be charged with unfair competition by using such 
descriptive words in its corporate title, since there was no 
possible exclusive use of the words by anyone. 


and the 


In reversing 


- = 
mark 
it 
tl 


in 1924, 
used commercially as a 


temperature of about 





Progress of Japanese Nitrogen Plants 
xpected that the new plant of the Showa Fertiliser Co., 
ed in the Kawasaki industrial district between ‘Tokyo 
d Yokohama. will soon be in operation 
tarted in July, 


| S 


Construction was 
lhe planned annual capacity of the 
plant is 235,000 tons of ammonium sulphate. 


1930 
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News from the Allied 


Rubber 


IT WAS OFFICIALLY ANNOUNCED by the North British Rubber 
Company, on Monday, March, 14, that over 2,000 workers in 
the company’s mill at Fountainbridge, Edinburgh, are to 
be suspended. The departments concerned producing 
rubber footwear. According to Mr. Alexander Johnston, the 
managing director of the Company, this step has been taken 
as a direct result of Japanese competition. Japan is pro- 
ducing rubber footwear at amazingly low prices, which 
Britain is importing at the rate of hundreds of thousands ot 
pairs every month. Other causes have been Japan’s recent 
decision to go off the gold standard and the prohibitive taritt 
placed on British goods by several Continental and other 
countries. The 10 per cent. British tariff is decidedly 
inadequate, and although the Company had put their case 
before the new Tariff Commission, they are not too hopeful. 


are 


Iron and Steel 

THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF IRON AND STEEL MANUFAC- 
TURERS reports that there were seventy-one furnaces in blast 
at the end of February, a net five since the 
beginning of the month, six furnaces having ceased oper- 
ations and one furnace having blown in. The pro- 
duction of pig-iron in February amounted to 318,100 tons, 
compared with 330,000 tons in January and 318,200 tons in 
February, 1931. Production includes 75,400 tons of hematite, 
120,000 tons of basic, 105,600 tons of foundry and 10,600 tons 
of forge pig-iron. The output of 


decrease of 


heen 


steel ingots and castings 


amounted to 480,600 tons, compared with 429,800 tons in 
January and 486.400 tons in February, 1931. 
TWO LARGE OPEN-HEARTH STFEL FURNACES which have been 


idie for several months at the works of the Frodingham Iron 
and Steel Company are being rclighted, outputs are being 
increased at the Appleby Iron and Steel Company’s works, 
and a sixth furnace is being brought into use at the Nor- 


mandy Park works of John Lysaght, Limited, the first 
notable evidence of recovery in the North Lincolnshire iron 
and steel industries. 
Paper Making 

OPERATIONS HAVE BEGUN on the utilisation of Canadian 


pyrites ore in connection with the manufacture of cooking 
liquid for pulp making at the paper mills of the St. Lawrence 
Corporation at Three Rivers, Quebec (Canada). This utilisa- 
tion of Canadian pyrites makes it possible to eliminate im- 
ports of brimstone. The development follows the adoption 
of a process perfected by Mr. H. Freeman, president of the 
Sulphide Research Corporation, who was responsible for the 
design of a special furnace for flash-roasting pyrite in order to 
produce sulphur dioxide gas required for sulphite cooking 
liquor in the production of sulphite pulp. Imports of sulphur 
into Canada have amounted to £800,000 annually. 

FROM THE REPORT OF THE INDIAN TARIFF BOARD on the 
paper industry, it is learned that most of the chemicals re- 
quired for paper manufacture are available in India. In 
1925, When first the protection to the paper industry was given, 
such chemicals as rosin, lime, magnesia, sulphuric acid and 
hydrochloric acid were purchased in India, but china clay, 
caustic soda, alkali, alum, alumino-ferric, dyes and bleaching 
powder were imported. At present, sulphur and bleaching 
powder have still to be imported, but Indian china clay is 
much more extensively used. Similarly, alum is now mostly 
procured in India and at a lower price than the imported 
alum. During the last seven years considerable research has 
been devoted to the use of bamboo and the manufacture ot 
bamboo pulp, and substantial progress has been made in the 
development of the plant and processes required for the 
mechanical and chemical treatment of the material for its 
ultimate use in paper making. As a result of this research 
work, confidence in the future of the industry has been gained 
and a number of projects are now in hand in India for the 
extension of paper industry on the bamboo pulp basis. The 
British Development Trust, which has acquired the licence to 
utilise bamboo in Burma, proposes to construct a_ mill 
equipped for the production of 40,000 tons of pulp per year. 
It is also considered possible that a second mill will be 
erected in Burma by Rowland, Ady and Co. 


Industries 


Fertilisers 

SULFUROPHOSPHATE, LTD., which has for several years been 
manufacturing a patent fertiliser in France 
factory at Plymouth. A site has obtained on the 
Southern Railway Co.’s wharves at Richmond Walk, Devon 


is to establish 


1 
peen 


port, and machinery is being installed by the Sturtevant 
I-ngineering Co., Ltd. There are deep water berths at 
Ocean Quay alongside the factory, which will receive direct 


shipments of raw materials from the incoming steamers. 


Non-Ferrous Metals 
\ PROCESS HAS BEEN DEVELOPED by Dr. G. D. Bengough 
and Mr. L. Whitby, of the Chemical Research Laboratory at 
leddington, for the production of films of selenium on light 
magnesium alloys. These films confer considerable 
tance to the corrosive action of sea-water spray, and are 
normally produced by immersion for a few minutes in a bath 
containing 10 per cent. of selenious acid in water at labor 
atory temperature. The film has the property of self-healing 
to a limited extent, especially when immersed in 


resis- 


stagnant 


sea-water. It is only a few thousandths of a millimetre 
thick, and its production does not cause any appreciable 
dimensional change in the alloys treated 
Matches 

Mr. IVAR KREUGER, who committed suicide in Paris on 


Saturday morning, March 12, was founder and managing 
director of Kreuger and Toll and the Swedish Match Co., and 
was also a director of the British Match Corporation and 
J. John Masters and Co. and president of the International 
Match Corporation. He was born in 1880 in Kalmar, a small 
Swedish country town, his father being the manager of the 
Kalmar and Monsteraas match companies. At the age of 
twenty he passed his examinations at the Royal Technical 
University at Stockholm, and went abroad to gain experi 


ence. At the age of twenty-seven he returned to Sweden, 
and with his friend, Paul Toll, also an engineer, started a 
contracting firm in Stockholm for construction works, and 


after four years the undertaking became a limited liability 
company styled Kreuger and Toll. It was in 1913, that Ivan 
Kreuger became more actively occupied with the match 
industry, when Kreuger and Toll acquired its first holdings 
of shares in a match manufacturing company. Having seen 
that great possibilities that this industry offered, he became, 
in 1917, the driving force in bringing about the great amalga 
mation of Swedish match manufacturers under the title of 
The Swedish Match Company. 


Artificial Silk 
IT IS REPORTED FROM BRUSSELS that the 


agreement forming 
the basis for the Union des Fabriques Belges de Textiles 
\rtificiels (Fabelta) has been ratified by the boards of 
cirectors of the Société Générale de Soie Artificielle 


par le Procédé Viscose (Alost), the Société Anversoise de Soie 
Artificielle (S.A.S.A.\, the Société la Seta (Ecaussines, the 
Fabriques le Soie Artificielle d’Obourg, and the Fabrique de 
Soie Artificielle do Tubize. These five companies will bring to 
the new concern all their means of production and sale of 
artificial silk obtained by the viscose process. They will 
remain independent as regards their other work. The Tubize 
Company, in particular, will continue to produce cellulose 
acetate silk on its own account. The capital of the new con 
cern will be divided among the companies on the basis of 
the proportional coefficients of their industrial value. 

ACCORDING TO MR. SAMUEL COURTAULD, at a meeting of 
Courtaulds, Ltd., held on March 10, this company were 
making no profit in the early part of 1931, despite substantial 
economies. In the autumn, however, a small profit began 
to be earned, and the Company is now within 
distance of full production. The American 
working well below capacity, but at a profit. The company’s 
English textile business also is now more profitable, but 
the Canadian company is the most prosperous of the group, 
though still unimportant financially. Snia Viscosa was 
stated to be ‘‘ a sound investment with a promising future.’ 
It was also reported that the Company has introduced a 
transparent film, or paper, called Viscacelle, which has had 
a good reception. 


measurable 
Viscose is 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes expression of opinion and fact from responsible persons for publication in these columns. Signed 


letters are, of course, preferred, 


time to time letters containing useful ideas and suggestions have been received, 
be published in 


no information as to their origin. Correspondence cannot 
revealed to 
+s > 
Science and,Food 
lo the Editor of THE CHEMICAL AGE z= 
SIk,—Reading your deservedly rapturous editorial under this 
heading. and having heard Dr. Lampitt’s argument ( ?) tor the 


adoption of his sti title, that, 
accept his lead, you must logically rename your journal 7heé 
as it is produced by machinery and proclaims 
The Society of Chemical Industry, in like man- 
[he Society of Scientia] Industry.”’ 
that he plays but a minor part 


1 would suggest as 


ange gf you 
Science Age 
machinery. 
ner, should be renamed 
Che chemist ever complains 
in industry. 

lo hide the light oft our ail-embracineg 
bushel of a meaningless ‘* Science,”’ 
seeking to bring the imperial greatness of Chemistry to the 
fore, is a strange, indeed murderous act, on the part of the 
first chairman, at the first meeting, of the last appointed sec- 
tion of the Society of Chemical Industry. Chemists who art 
chemists should be proud of the fact not belittle them- 
selves by any adjectival limiting affix. Food is coming to 
the fore, because chemists are taking to it, shamed into being 


subject under th 


at a time when we are 


ana 


bv the lone continued failure of the ill-trained class who have 
played with its problems. If there be a meaningless term 
in our language, it is Scrence \s put before the public, it 
is mere Lindbergh-baby-stufft, for the most part. We dare 


not use what should be its English equivalent—knowledge, 


especially in the case of food, of which we are so ignorant. 


Ignorance and Food,’ in fact, should be my good friend 
Dr. Lampitt’s label for his brilliant address.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

HENRY E. ARMSTRON( 

55 Granville Park, 

Lewisham, S.E.13. 
Corrosion-Resisting Materials 
To the Editor of THE CHEMICAL AGE 
SIR \\Ve have noted the letter under the heading **Corrosio1 
Resisting Materials *’ and over the pseudonym of ** Chemical 
Manufacturer,’ in the current issue of THE CHEMICAL AGE, 
ind are taking advantage of the editorial footnote to com- 


municate with you. Of the two types of plant to which you 


correspondent refers, namely, lead-lined plant and stoneware, 
ve are interested in the first-named, and in our works here 
operate the K.K.K. homogeneous lead lining process which 


has been for many vears so successfully exploited by Kuhnle, 


Kopp and Kausch, of Frankenthal, and for which we have 
during the last few vears had the manufacturing and selling 


rights in the British Empire. 

We regret to note your correspondent’s scepticism of the 
quality of homogeneously lead-lined plant ] this 
ountry, and cannot think that he has had any actual experi- 
of our work. It will, of appreciated that we 
cannot accept for operating effects of any 
particular process but the workman- 
ship and respect to our We enclose a 
copy of our leaflet BR. which epitomises in illustrated form 
some of the applications of this homogeneous lining work, 
and we should be glad to have the opportunity of quoting to 
*¢ Chemical Manufacturer’s ’’ requirements 

We regret the anonymity under which your correspondent 
as thrown reflections upon British homogeneously lead-lined 
work, but hope to have the opportunity of pursuing this mat- 
ter further with him.—Yours faithfully, 

For THE POWER-GAS CORPOR 


yrodauced i 





course, be 
the 
We 


ence 
responsibility 


on lead, guarante¢ 


material in process 


ATION. LTD 
W. BESWICK 
Managing Directo1 
Parkfield Works. 
Stockton-on-Tees 
Leaflet BR vhich our correspondent 
homogeneous lining is claimed to be suitable 


¢ 
Oo 


According to 


refer, the K.K.K 


for pressure or vacuum heat working without creeping, sag- 


but where a desire for anonymity is indicated this will invariably be respected. 


Fron 
signed with a nom-de -plume and giving 
PHE CHEMICAL AGE unless its authorship is 


the Editor. 


he 


I 


SIR 


to represent the interest 


to me t 


t 


blistering. It is stated that the process employed 
experience behind it, and that upwards ot 
such lead-lined plant have been produced.— 


ing OF 


is 50 years’ 


0,000 tons ol 


«Waa C.A."*] 


Chemical Interests in Buenos Aires 
To the (HE CHEMICAL AGE. 


/:ditor of 


With 


inaustry 


to the recent move taken by the elec 
in appointing a in Buenos Aires 
s of the industry as a whole, it appears 
manufacturers, both of plant and pro- 
adopt a similar policy. One 


larger organisations have thei 


reference 
rical commissionel 
chemical 
with 


hat 
might 
ot 


ucts, 
s aware, 


advantage 


course, that the 


pecial representatives (as indeed have the electrical firms) 
yut there remain a large number of smaller firms which no 
loubt should participate in the trade of South America. 

It would take up too much of your valuable space even to 
etch the details of the functions of the @zatson ofticer one 
as in mind but brietly he would organise and conduct a 
entral office in Buenos Aires to which subscribers to the 
scheme would furnish up-to-the-minute news of their activi- 
ties These would be translated into Spanish and the in 


crmation collated. All data woul 
personal and 


Anothet 


d be used as a subject for 


ntense othel propaganda 


phase of the scheme would be to supply a con 


stant stream of local information from South America to 
Britain whereby manutacturers would have before them a 
lear and accurate idea of prevailing conditions; news of 


forthcoming projects and the activities of foreign competitors. 
(hese reports would be systematic and issued at short regular 


intervals. 


rhe cost of the scheme would fall comparatively lightly 
upon subscribers: it would be much less than that of sending 
epresentative out, say yearly, should a reasonable number 
vecome interester Thus the propaganda would be mors 
Mstant and in some cases more usited to local psychology 
javing had 16 vears’ local experience in the Argentine, 
n connection with industrial chemistry, 1 should be glad to 


liscuss this matter with any firms or associations interested, 
‘f they would write me to my Monomark address: BM/FAGKk, 
London, W.C.1.—Yours faithfully, 

[. CROSBIE WALSH 


Binding Agents for Abrasives 
To the Editor of THE CHEMICAL AGE. 


_ 


search material fei 


eithel 


We 


consolidating 


IR ire in of some binding the 
shredded paper pulp or sawdust, so 
be impregnated with fine abrasive 
very coarse emery powder, the saw 

chemical material 
combined mass, be pre ssed into 
in a firm when dried. 
that in paper making the materials added 
pulp are alum and rosin size, to make the pulp 
be 1 thus the 
and it that si material 
yish to 
» OF 
reated, so that the said pulp o1 


ot 


hat these materials may 


material, say, and when 
lust is thus impregnated we 
oO mix he 
blocks and remain 

We understand 
to the papel 
such that it can 
requisite strength, 


meet oul 


sone 


require 


with t so that it can 


and solid condition 


rolled into paper anc obtain 


occurs to us lai 


ml 


may requirements. Incidentally, we would 
know amount of 
sawdust or pape! pulp to be 


will form 


the alum or rosin size required per cwt 


sawdust into a solid mass coupled with the abrasive 


which 


material we propose to add, and form the combined 
mass into blocks which will stand handling 

Whilst there may be other binding agents which would be 
nore suitable for our requirements, we prefer any such 


combustible, but. of cour not of an inflam- 


Yours faithfully, 


"HEAD, WRIGHTSON AND Co.. [2D., 
|. M. RINGO! 


naterials to be 


ible 


Se, 


nature. 


1S1 
Director. 


Llornaby-on- lees. 
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From Week to Week 





THE CHEMICAL AGE will go to press a day earlier 
than usual next week, owing to the Easter holidays. 
All matter intended for insertion in that issue should 
reach us not later than by first post on Wednesday 
morning. 














THE ROSE PATENT FUEL WoRKs at Swansea, which was 
closed down about 12 months ago, has resumed operations. 
About 250 men are normally employed at these works. 


Dk. STACEY WARD, M.Sc., D.1.C., recently delivered a lec- 
ture on ‘*‘ The Chemical Constitution of Coal ’’ to members 
of the South Wales Section of the Society of Chemical Indus- 
try, at the Technical College, Cardiff. 

NOMINATIONS ARE BEING INVITED to fill the vacancies on the 
1932-33 Committee of the London Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry, which will be occasioned by the retire- 
ment of Messrs. R. IT. Colgate, R. Lessing and S. G. M. Ure, 
who, under Rule 7 are not eligible for re-election. 

THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON OFFICE MANAGEMENT will be 
held at the Park Lane Hotel, London, on April 1. At a lun- 
cheon under the chairmanship of Sir Joseph Burn, general 
manager of the Prudential Assurance Co., the speakers will 
be Mr. C. P. Holland, manager of the office organisation sec- 
tion of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., and Mr. F. W. 
Lawe, staff manager to Harrods, Ltd. In the afternoon, Mr. 
G. D. Gardner, of Horlicks Malted Milk Co., Ltd., will speak 
on ** Standardisation in Management,’’ and Mr. F. J. Power, 
of Shell-Mex and B.P., Ltd., on ‘‘ Mechanisation in Offices.’’ 
The hon. secretary to the Conference is Mr. G. D. Gardner, 
51 Palace Street, S.W.1. 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Newcastle Section of the 
Society of Chemical Industry the following ofticers were 
elected for the ensuing year:—-Chairman, Professor G. R. 
Clemo; vice-chairman Dr. J. ‘t. Dunn; hon. treasurer, Mr. 
Barton P. Hill; hon. secretary, Mr. J. W. Craggs; committee, 
Dr. W. T. K. Braunholtz, Professor H. V. A. Briscoe, Dr. A. A. 
Hall, Messrs. D. W. Jones, E. M. Myers, H. Dunford Smith, 
W. A. Walmesley, S. A. Wilkner, P. D. Scott, F. H. Walker 
and C. J. Iveson. Votes of thanks were accorded the retiring 
chairman, Dr. J. It. Dunn, and to the secretary, Mr. Craggs, 
who was re-elected. Mr. N. Sinclair Lambert, B.Sc., was 
presented with the Saville Shaw Medal for his work on the 
prevention of scaling of steel at high temperatures. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS has 
issued the first supplement to the /mdex to Acts of Parliament 
and Statutory Rules and Orders Affecting the Chemical In- 
dustry, published last year. This index represents the only 
attempt, so far as the Association is aware, to classify the 
statutory obligations affecting the chemical and allied indus- 
tries, and as it will be kept up to date by the issue of annual 
supplements, of which this is the first, it constitutes a publi- 
cation of unique value to chemists, managers and directors ot 
existing or projected chemical works. Copies of the original 
Index (price 2s. net, plus postage) and of the Supplement 
(price 6d. net, plus postage) can be obtained from the pub- 
lishers, Messrs. W. Heffer and Sons, 4 Petty Cury, Cam- 
bridge, to whom all applications should be addressed. 

Dr. F. S. SINNATT, who has succeeded Dr. C. H. Lander, 
as director of Fuel Research at the Department of Scientific 
and Industria] Research, has been appointed a member of the 
Safety in Mines Research Board in succession to Dr. Lander. 
The appointments of Professor S. M. Dixon, Professor J. S. 
Haldane, and Professor C. H. Lees to the Safety in Mines 
Research Board (and not, as erroneously stated in THE 
CHEMICAL AGE, of February 27, to the Fuel Research Section 
of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research), 
would normally have ended on December 31, 1931, under the 
scheme of retirement in rotation. At the request of the 
Secretary for Mines, they have accepted special extensions of 
their terms of Office, for specified periods, in the interests of 
the Board’s work. Mr. G. F. Anderson has been appointed 
secretary to the Safety in Mines Research Board vice Mr. 
D. B. Woodburn. 


‘THE RECENT CENSUS OF PRODUCTION covering the iron and 
steel trades in Great Britain indicates a yield of 121,500 tons 
of ground basic slag for fertiliser purposes in 1930, as com- 
pared with 242,600 tons in 1924. 

HOWARDS AND SONS, LTD., of Ilford, announce that their 
works, offices and warehouses will be closed for the usual 
Easter holiday, from Thursday evening until Tuesday morn- 
ing, March 29. 

‘THE ULTRA CHEMICALS Co., LTD., has started manufacturing 
at Louisevilie, near Montreal. ‘The firm is stated to be manu- 
facturing materials formerly imported into Canada and is an 
associated company of the Ultra Chemicals Co., of Haw- 
thorne, New Jersey, U.S.A. 

Mr. D. R. WILSON, one of H.M.’s Deputy Chief Inspectors 
of Factories, has been appointed Chief Inspector of Factories, 
in succession to Sir Gerald Bellhouse, who will retire on 
\pril 13, on attaining the age of 65. Mr. G. Stevenson Tay- 
lor, one H.M.’s Superintending Inspectors of Factories, will 
be promoted to the rank of Deputy Chief Inspector, in succes- 
sion to Mr. D. R. Wilson. 


IN THE KING’s BENCH DIVISION, on Friday, March 11, Mr. 
Justice Rowlatt heard an appeal by the Morgan Crucible Co., 
Ltd., against a disallowance from profits by the Income-Tax 
Commissioners in respect of a £23,100 insurance policy. Mr. 
Raymond Needham, K.C., for the appellants, stated that the 
company in 1919 had paid this lump sum of £23,100 as an 
insurance premium to provide for pensions to employees, but 
the Commissioners said it was capital expenditure. The 
\ttorney-General (Sir Thomas Inskip, K.C.) said the position 
was just as,if a fund had been created by the purchase of 
£20,000 War’ Loan. It was a durable asset with which the 
pensioners had nothing to do. Mr. Justice Rowlatt, how- 
ever, held that the company had created an asset not in a 
pension fund but in an insurance company, and the appeal 
was dismissed with costs. 


AT A MEETING OF THE GRAND COUNCIL ot the Federation of 
British Industries held on Wednesday, Sir George Beharrell, 
1).S.0., was nominated to succeed Sir James Lithgow, Bart., 
as President of the Federation for the coming year. Subject 
to confirmation, Sir George will enter upon his new office some 
time next month. For two vears Sir George Beharrell filled 
the oftice of President of the Society of Motor Manufacturers, 
and for one year was president of the India Rubber Manu 
facturers’ Association. He is now managing director of the 
Dunlop Rubber Company, Ltd., a director of Imperial Air- 
ways, and a vice-president of the Federation of British Indus- 
tries. Mr. W. J. U. Woolcock, was nominated as a vice- 
president of the Federation. Mr. Woolcock is managing 
director of the Mond Staffordshire Refining Co., Ltd. He 
1epresented Central Hackney in Parliament as a Coalition 
Liberal from 1918 to 1922, was president of the Society of 
Chemical Industry from 1924-1926, and general manager of 
the Association of British Chemical Manufacturers from 1918- 
1928. Mr. Woolcock has already given a great deal of ser- 
vice to industry by serving on various committees of the 
federation, and is chairman of the Overseas Committee. 

Obituary 

Mk. CHARLES SPACKMAN, Rosehaugh, Clitheroe, owner of 
the Isis Cement Works, Clitheroe, with an international repu- 
tation as a chemist dealing with cement products. During 
the war he successfully experimented with the use of cement 
for the lining of steel furnaces, material which had hitherto 
been imported from Germany. He was consulted by Govern- 
ment departments on several occasions. Mr. Spackman, who 
was 84, was a Fellow of the Institute of Chemistry, and in 
earlier life had works in Leicestershire. When at Folkestone 
he made cement for the borings of the proposed Channel 
Funnel. 

MR. JOHN EDMUND LEGG, M.A., F.I.C., F.C.S., at Cae 
Rhys, Dorchester Road, Weymouth, on March 7. Aged 76. 

RECENT WILLS include:—Mr. William Stuart Turnbull, of 
Rahane, Gareloch, Dumbartonshire, sole partner in Turnbull 
and Co., manufacturing chemists, of (Glasgow (personal 
estate) £6,973. Sir Woolmer R. D. White, for many years 
chairman of Timothy Whites, I.td., £850,945 (net personalty 


£744,012). 
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Patent Literature 
The following information is prepared from published Patent Specifications and from the Illustrated Official Journal (Patents) by 


permission of the Controller to H.M. Stationery Office. 


Printed copies of full Patent Specifications accepted may be obtained 


from the Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2. at \s. each. 


Abstracts of Accepted Specifications 


561,944. HYDROCARBONS. a Y. Johnson, London. From 
|. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Ger- 
many. Application date, July 25, 1930. 


Gaseous homologues of methane, which may be mixed with 
unsaturated hydrocarbons, are heated in 
at increasing temperatures, 950° C., 
ovens. In only part of the 
of methane art into liquid 


two or more stages 


to 500 é.g., in Cowpe! 


each stage gaseous homologues 


conve ted hvdrocarbons, which 


are separated at each stage. low boiling mono-nuclear aro- 


matic hydrocarbons 


are obtained. 

301,971. VULCANISATION ACCELERATORS. Firestone Tyre and 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Great West Road, Brentford, Middle 
sex. Assignees of M. H. Zimmermann, 129 Dodge 
Avenue, Akron, Ohio, U.S.A. International Convention 


date, January 29, 1930. 

Vulcanisation accelerators are obtained by boiling 2-mel 
capto-benzthiazole and similar thiazoles with formaldehyde. 
RUBBER. A. Carpmael, London. From I. G. Far- 

benindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. 
\pplication date, August 30, 1930. 

iv-tetrahydro- «-naphthylamine is condensed with aldol and 
similar the wate! 
and acids to obtain anti-agers for rubber. 
very finely divided powders. 

361,935. AMMONIUM SULPHATE. H. Wade, London. 
H. Koppers \kt.-Ges., 29 Molkestrasse, Essen, 
\pplication date, June 21, 

\mmoniacal 
acid, with o1 


201.981. 


soluble alcohols 
The products are 


aldehydes in presence of 


From 
Germany. 
1930. 

gas is passed below the surface of sulphuric 
sulphate solution. The 
liquid is thereby agitated and is mechanically stirred in addi- 
tion, so that crystallised particles of less than the required 
size remain suspended while the larger crystals settle. 


without ammonium 


361,814. ALKALI CYANIDES. \. Mentzel, 2 Nordernstrasse, 
Schoneberg, Berlin. International Convention date, May 
14, 1930. 


Finely divided alkali material is mixed with brown coal o1 
lignite and with a such as sodium chloride, pressed 
into briquettes, and carbonised at 400°—550° C. The alkali 
may be sodium carbonate or alkali oxides, hydroxides, or sul- 
phates. The briquettes are highly porous, and may then be 
treated with nitrogen at high temperatures in the same retort 
for the production of cyanides. 

301,518. TREATING ROCK PHOSPHATE. Odda_ Smelteverk 
\ktieselskap and E. Johnson, Odda, Norway. Inter- 
national Convention date, October 11, 1920. 

Rock phosphate is dissolved in nitric acid, and 20 to 60 pet 
cent. of the calcium nitrate is crystallised. The mother 
liquor is mixed with potassium sulphate to convert the cal- 
cium nitrate potassium nitrate, which is separated, 


binder l 


into 


neutralised with ammonia, and dried to form a fertiliser. The 
quantity of ammonia may be regulated to obtain mono- 
ammonium phosphate or di-ammonium phosphate, and the 


solutions may be atomised and treated with ammonia in coun- 

ter-current to obtain a fertiliser. 

POTASSIUM NITRATE. Kali-Forschungs-Anstalt Ges., 
O. Kaselitz, and B. Uebler, 5 Schonebergerstrasse, 
lin. Application date, December 5, 1930. 

Solid potassium chloride is treated directly with nitric acid 
Vapour or nitrous gases at a temperature above their dew- 
point. Solid potassium nitrate is obtained, and the gases are 
then passed over heated potassium nitrate which is converted 
into potassium chloride with liberation of nitrogen oxides fo1 
vse in the process. The hot gases obtained by oxiding am- 
monia may be used directly, and in other cases, 
chamber may be heated. 

ZINC OXIDE. V. Szidon, 28 Rue de Naples, 
International Convention date, December 18, 193 

Zinc residues from galvanising processes, foundry opera- 
tions, or from the use of zinc as a reducing agent, are washed 
to extract soluble impurities. Sufficient water is left to form 
a slurry, and the residues are then distilled under oxidising 
conditions with progressive heating to 1,000° C. Most im- 


. ( 
392,102. 


3er- 


the reaction 


302,297. 


Paris. 


purities are thus volatilised or destroyed, and the crude zinc 

oxide is volatilised from the remaining impurities. 

302,414. HYDROCARBONS. Naamlooze Vennootschap — de 
Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappij, 30 Carel van By- 
landtiaan, The Hague. International Convention date, 
\pril 24, 1930. 

Phenols o1 
monoxide by 


cresols are reduced with hydrogen or carbon 
conducting the mixture in liquid or gaseous 
phase through a reaction zone in which the temperature rises 
rapidly to the desired point. The low-boiling products are 
separated as vapour, with or without release of pressure. The 
reaction chamber may be heated internally or externally, or 
heating may be unnecessary. 
302,424. DISTILLING OR CRACKING COAL-OIL MIXTURES. C. J. 
Greenstreet, 32 St. James’ Street, Application 


Mav 30, 


London. 
date, 1930. 

\ mixture of finely divided coal, anthracite, lignite, peat- 
pitch, asphalt, bagasse, sugar beet waste, or sawdust with a 
mineral oil having an initial boiling point of 200° C. and an 
end point of 400° C. is distilled through this range at atmos- 
pheric pressure, and the volatile constituents of both materials 
are drawn off together. The distillation is continued until 
either a liquid residue or the solid residue is obtained, and 
the distillate may be cracked by adding a sodium soap to 
the mixture, or the alkaline clays, oxides of iron, etc., 
coal may act as catalysts. 


in the 


Specifications Accepted with Date of Application 


O7.772 


7.772. Effecting reactions between gases with the aid of a catalyst. 
Soc. Nationale de Traitement des Combusti- 
bles. October 21, 


Recherches sur le 


1G2Q. 


307,776. Destructive hydrogenation of carbonaceous materials. 
J. ¥. Johnson. (I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.). November 
14, 1930. 


367.793. Anthraquinone naphthacridone derivatives, 
R. F. Thomson, W. Smith, J. Primrose, and Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd. October 18, 1930. 

1-phenyl-2 : 3-dimethyl-5-pyrazolone, Manufacture of. G. B. 

(Soc. des Usines Chimiques Rhéne-Poulenc.) Novembei 
19, 1930. 

367,819. Metal carbonyls, Manufacture of. 

lkt.-Ges.). 


Production § of 





y 


September 18, 


U. G. 


Johnson. 


Farbenindustrie 1930. 


367,840. Vulcanization accelerators, Manufacture ot—and the vul- 
canization of rubber. Rubber Service Laboratories Co. Decem- 
ber 18, 1920. 

307,863. Acetic acid, Preparation of. British Celanese, Ltd., E. B. 
Thomas, W. H. Groombridge, and H. F. Oxley. November 26, 
1930. 

307,864. Dyestuff preparations, Production of. Imperial Chemical 


Industries, Ltd., and A. D. Nicholson. 

367,892. Catalytic dehydration. fe 
industrie Akt.-Ges.). November 27, 1930. 

367,901. Vulcanisation of rubber and rubber-like substances. 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., M. Jones, and W. J. S. 
Naunton. November 28, 1930. 

367,907. 2-hydroxyanthracene-3-carboxylic acid, the arylamides 
thereof, and the azo dyestuffs derived therefrom, Manufacture 


August 19, 1930. 
Johnson. (I. G. Farben- 


of. A. Carpmael. (J. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.). Novem- 
ber 28, 1930. 
367,939. Purification of crude paraffin wax. J. Y. Johnson. (J. G. 


Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.). December 4, 1930. Addition to 
320,921. 

367,951. 1-phenyl-2-alkylamino-propanols (1) hydroxylated in the 
phenyl nucleus, Manufacture of. I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.- 
Ges. December 6, 1920. 

367,952. Quinoline derivatives, Manufacture of. I. G. Farben- 


industrie Akt.-Ges. December 6, 1929. 


367,996. Metals from solid metal carbonyls, Manufacture of. J. Y. 


Johnson. (I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.). January 17, 
1931. 
368,027. Dimethylol urea, Manufacture of. J. Y. Johnson. (J. G. 


Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.). February 6, 1931. 

368,051. Conversion of olefines into alcohols. Distillers Co., Ltd., 
W. P. Joshua, H. M. Stanley, and J. B. Dymock. February 
25, 1931. 

368,058. Cobalt-molybdenum alloys. Vereinigte Stahlwerke Akt.- 
Ges. July 4, 1930. 

367,078. Precipitation of carbohydrates and carbohydrate com- 
pounds, Process and apparatus for. Lonza Elektrizitiitswerke 


und Chemische Fabriken Akt.-Ges. March 17, 1930. 
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Applications for Patents 

[In the case of applications for patents under the International Con- 
vention, the priority date (that is, the original application date abroad 
which the applicant desires shall be accorded to the patent) is given in 
brackets, with the name of the country of origin. Specifications of 
such applications are open to inspection at the Patent Office on the 
anniversary of the date given in brackets, whether or not they hav 
been accepted.]} 

Boake, Roberts, and Co., Ltd., A. Manufacture of phenolic antisep- 
tics. 6870. March 7. (United States, October 30, ’31.) 
Carter, P. G., and Thomson, R. F. Manufacture of anthraquinon 

derivatives. 7357. March 11. 
Coley, H. E. Production of volatile metals. 
—— Manufacture of zinc. 7032. March 9. 
Distillers Co., Ltd., Dymock, J. B., Joshua, W. P., and Stanley, 
H. M. Manufacture of ethyl alcohol. 7207. March to. 
Du Pont de Nemours and Co., E. I. Manufacture of higher alcohols 
from fats &c. 6784. March 7. (United States, March 5, ’31.) 
—— Hydrogenation of carboxylic acids. 6785. March 7. (United 
States, March 5, °31.) 


6932. March 8. 


—- Liquid fuels. 6786. March 

I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Manufacture of shaped artificial 
sponge masses from viscose. 6824. March 7. (Germany, 
March 7, °31.) 

— Manufacture of polyazodyestuffs. 7128. March 9. (Ger- 
many, March 9, ’31.) 

Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., and Fleming, J. S. B. Manu- 
facture of laminated non-splintering glass. 6862. March 7. 

—— Application of colour to cellulose derivatives. 7289. March 11. 


—— and Loveluck, R. J. 
tives. 7357. March 11. 

—— Electrically depositing metals. 7416. March 12. 

Johnson, J. Y. (J. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.). Manufacture of 
acylamino compounds. 7062. March 9. 

—— Manufacture of polymerization products. 7063. 

Kali-Forschungs-Anstalt Ges. Utilisation of nitrosyl chloride. 
March 7. (Germany, July 4, ’31.) 

Kane, T. Manufacture of esters. 6887. 


Manufacture of anthraquinone deriva- 


March 9. 
03533. 


March 8. 





Rehabilitation of Chile Nitrate Industry 


State Accepts Cosach Proposals 


THE Chilean Government has approved proposals submitted 
by Mr. Medley Whelpley, President of Cosach, for the re- 
habilitation of the Chilean nitrate industry. It seemed pru- 
dent, in view of the present world conditions, says an official 
statement, to maintain the present structure of the company. 
During the negotiations with the Company, the entire efforts of 
the mediators had been to affect indispensable reductions and 
economies. Mr. Whelpley has left Santiago for New York 
to confer with the creditors and bankers of the combine. 

It was after a wave of protest in Chile against Cosach, that 
a Government Commission was appointed, which reported in 
December last that the law was violated when the concern 
was at first organised, but that it was advisable to uphold the 
structure of the Company in the present conditions. The 
report also urged that the Company’s indebtedness be reduced 
as soon as possible and a number of cuts and economies 
affected. Under an agreement with the Chilean Government 
and British and American bankers, it is understood that the 
Company has been given funds to carry on during the nitrate 
year ending in June. 





Increased Gross Profits of Salt Union, Ltd. 


AT last year’s meeting of the Salt Union, Ltd., the chair- 
man’s review of the outlook was far from reassuring as he 
referred to the cessation of shipments to India, to the piling 
up of stocks by Japanese salmon canners, to falling prices 
and to increased competition. His assertion that the com- 
pany had never been better placed to combat competition, 
however, is fully justified by the latest accounts which show 
an increase in gross profits from £206,261 to £215,323, and 
ulthough the revenue from interest, dividends, etc., has fallen 
by about £3,000, to £60,154, the net figure has improved from 
£177,053 to £193,803. The dividend has been maintained 
at the lower rate of g per cent. paid last year, but whereas 
this distribution then required a draft of about £7,300 on 
the carry-forward, this year £10,000 is placed to the contin 
ecncies account and the carry-forward reduced by only 
‘The balance-sheet shows a moderate contraction in 

principal trading items, but cash holdings have increased 
from £134,474 to £182,745. 


& 
£.1, 300. 
the 


Points from Manufacturers’ Literature 


The Editor welcomes copies of new brochures and leaflets 
describing plant, equipment and products of interest to 
chemical manufacturers and the chemical using trades. 
ALUMINIUM AS A MATERIAL OF CONSTRUCTION, with particulat 
reference to the needs of the rubber industry, is surveyed, in 
a new brochure which has been issued by The British Alu- 
minium Co., Ltd., Adelaide House, King William Street, 
London, E.C.4. From the rubber manufacturer’s point ot 
view, this particular metal has the cheapness and strength 
of iron and steel without their tendency to rust; the heat 
conductivity of copper without its chemical action on rubber 
ingredients; the relative chemical inertness of glass without 
its brittleness; and the ductility of tin without its high cost. 
It is light and therefore especially suitable for the moulds, 
mandrils, and similar appliances employed in the industry, 
which are often large and cumbersome to handle; it can be 
readily cast and machined; and is capable of taking a high 
polish. It does not rust in the warm moisture-laden atmos- 
phere of the curing shops, nor corrode in the dusty atmos- 
phere of the pigment shops. It is practically unaffected by 
atmosphere, steam, water, and most of the ingredients used in 
rubber manufacture, and unattacked by sulphur, rubber, 
balata, gutta-percha, or by rubber solvents, such as coal-tar, 
naphtha, or benzine. Among the applications illustrated are 
aluminium-covered tables, tube vulcanising plant with alu- 
minium tube mandrils, trays used in the drying ovens for 
lealing with raw rubber, pyramid matting for rubber tile 
manufacture, formers for boots and gloves, and moulds for 
hollow rubber bulbs and balls. A section of this brochure 
also deals with the use of aluminium for equipment employed 

on the rubber estate. 


\LTHOUGH MANY SMALL MOTORS or other electrical appliances 
may be operated direct from the mains with nothing more 
than a simple line switch complete with fuses to control them, 
this by no means affords them complete protection. For 
instance, should the voltage of the supply suddenly fail, a 
motor will stop and it is quite conceivable that the line switch 
will be left closed; when the voltage is restored again the 
motor will automatically start and if this 
pectedly harm may accrue to_ both 
plant. The air-break automatic switch 
a new leaflet by Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co., 
l.td., Trafford Park, Manchester, opens the circuit 
whenever the voltage falls below a predetermined limit, thus 
isolating the motor from the mains and eliminating all risk 
of a premature start. The circuit-breaker in this automatic 
switch can be restored in a moment without the need for any 
skill or even the necessity of opening the box, and it will 
automatically open at the same set current every time. This 
switch, moreover, is of sufficiently small size to enable it to 
be mounted in difficult situations. It is supplied in a type 
suitable for the direct starting and protection of 2- and 3-phase 
squirrel-cage motors and single-phase commutator motors up 
to 3 h.p., 550 volts; also for the direct control and protection 
f lighting and heating circuits up to 15 amps., 250 volts. 

* * * 

A NEW MODEL OF THE WELLDECK STEAM TRAP for saturated 
steam pressures up to 150 1b. per sq. inch is described in a 
leaflet (No. 169) received from the Drayton Regulator and 
Instrument Co., Ltd., of West Drayton, Middlesex. In this 
model the design and construction of the standard Welldeck 
steam trap has been thoroughly reviewed and every oppor- 
tunity has been taken to improve it. The cover is now easily 
and quickly removable by the use of only one spanner, and 
a rust-proofed machine-moulded body of 
iron is provided. 


occurs unex- 
personnel and 
described in 


high grade cast 
Improved capsule construction is claimed 
to give a larger capacity, greater sensitivity and sharpe1 
action, whilst the coarser thread provided on the setting screw 
has less tendency to strip or to jam when the trap is hot. This 
trap can readily be set for a higher or lower pressure by 
loosening the locknut on the operating stem and then 

ing the regulating stem clockwise for a 

Wise tor a higher pressure. 


rotat- 
lower and anti-clock- 
By fitting a check valve on the 
cutlet side of the trap, the condensate can be lifted 2 ft. for 
every 1 lb. per sq. inch steam pressure in excess of 5 Ib pel 
sq. inch. The few working parts are all renewable and inter- 
changeable, and the small surface exposed to the atmosphere 
reduces steam loss through condensation to a minimum. 
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Weekly Prices of British Chemical Products 


Lhe following notes on the chemical market conditions in Great Britain are based on direct information supplied by the 
British manufacturers concerned, and unless otherwise qualified the figures quoted apply to fair quantities, net and naked 


ae makers’ works 
Landon cl: 
« ee fe 
these 


wcceptea as representing 


[HE position in the London chemical market continues very 
firm and there are practically no changes to report. Cornish 
arsenic is unavailable for early delivery and the price quoted 
is nominal. Prices of coal tar products in London are un- 
from last week. The output is limited, however, 
and owing to curtailment of production from the coke ovens 
there is a likelihood that prices will improve in the neat 
future Che firm tendency that has been in evidence fon 
some considerable time on the Manchester chemical market 
has been reflected during the past week in advances in several 
of the leading lines and although the higher level of the 
pound, if it is maintained, will act as a restrictive influence 
on any upward movement, the opinion is that further in- 
reases are likely to be seen. Meanwhile, the movement of 
chemicals into consumption in this district has been about 
maintained at its recent level, although there has been no 
improvement this week in the rate at which new orders are 
being placed, buying interests so far as the general run of 
chemicals are concerned being on a moderate scale. In 
Scotland, values of most coal tar products remain firm, with 
stocks below the average for the time of year. There has 
been renewed activity in the Scottish heavy chemical market, 
home inquiries being more numerous, but for small quan- 
tities. 


changed 


General Heavy Chemicals 


\ceTATE OF Lime.—MaNcueEsTEeR: Brown, £8 per ton; grey, 412. 
\cETONE.—LoNDON: £65 to £68 per ton; ScoTLAND: £66 to £68 
ex wharf, according to quantity. 


Actp, Acetic.—Tech. 40%, £19 15s. per ton d/d address U.K. in 
casks. Lonpon: Tech. 80%, £37 5s.; pure 80%, £38 5s.; 
60% £28 10s.; tech. 40%, £190 15s. ScoTtLanD: Glacial 


98/100%, £48 to £50; pure 80%, £38 5s.; technical 80%, 


£37 5s. d/d buyers’ premises Great Britain. MANCHESTER : 
80% commercial, £39; tech. glacial, £452. 
\cip, Boric.—Scot_tanp: Granulated commercial, £26 10s. per 


ton; B.P. 


bags d/d free Great 


crystals, £35 10s.; B.P. powder, £36 10s. in 1-cwt. 


Britain in one-ton lots upwards. 


Acip, Curomic.—iid. per Ib., less 23% d/d U.K. 

Acip, Citric.—Lonpon : 1s. 1d. to 1s. 2d. per Ib., less 5%. Man- 
CHESTER : 1S. 2d. to 1s. 23d. 

Acip, Formic.—Lonpon: £751 to £52 per ton. 

Acip, HyprocuLoric.—Spot, 3s. 9d. to 6s. carboy d/d according to 


purity, strength and locality. 


ScoTLanpD: Arsenical quality, 4s. ; 
dearsenicated, 5s. 


ex works, full wagon loads. 


\cip, Lactic.—LancasuirE: Dark tech.. 50% by vol., £23 10s. per 
ton; 50% by weight, £27 10s.; pale tech., 50% by vol., £27; 
50%, by weight, £32; 80% by weight, £45; edible, 50% by 
vol., £40. One-ton lots ex works, barrels free. 

\cip, Nitric.—80° Tw. spot, 420 to £25 per ton makers’ works, 


according to district and 
station full truck loads. 


quality. Scotranp: 80°, £23 ex 


\cip, Oxatic.—Lonpon: £50 per ton in casks, £51 10s. in kegs, 
*£52 in casks d'd. Scotitanp: 98/100%, £50 to £:53 ex store 
MANCHESTER: 4.2 10s. to £.2 12s. 6d. per cwt., ex store 

Acip, SuLpHuric.—Average prices f.o.r. British makers’ works, witl 


slight variations owing to local considerations : 

id, £3 per ton; 168° Tw. arsenical £5 10s.; 168° Tw. non- 

irsenical, £6 15s. ScoTLanp: 144° quality, £73 12s. 6d.; 168°, 

£:7; dearsenicated, 20s. per ton extra. 

\cip, Tartaric.—Lonpon: 1s. 2d. to 1s. 23d. per Ib., less 59% 
ScoTLanD: B.P. crystals, 1s. 13d. to 1s. 13d. less 5% carriage 
paid. MANCHESTER: 1s. 13d. to 1s. 2d. 

41 uM.—ScoTLanD : Lump potash, £9 per ton ex store. 

ALUMINA SULPHATE.—LONDON: £ 
to quality and quantity. * 
ex store. : 

AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS.—Spot, 1od. per Ib. d/d in cylinders. 
LAND: 10S. to IS. containers extra and returnable. 

Ammonia, Liguip.—ScoTLanpD: 80°, 23d. to 3d. 
ing to quantity. 

AMMONIUM CARBONATE.—SCOTLAND : 


140° Tw. crude 





aci 


> 


£8 15s. to £9 10s. per ton according 
£38 10s ScottanpD: £8 to £8 10s. 


Scot- 


per lb. d/d, 


accord- 


Lump, £36 per ton; powdered, 


£38, packed in s5-cwt. casks d/d U.K. stations or f.o.b. U.K 
ports. 
AMMONIUM CHLORIDE.—£37 to £45 per ton, carriage paid. Lown- 


DON: Fine white crystals, £19 to £20. (See also Salammoniac.) 


\Vhere no locality is indicated, the prices are general for the United Kingdom. 
emical market are specially supplied to THE CHEMICAL AGE by R. IV. Greeff and Co., Ltd., and Chas. Page and 
and those of the Scottish chemical market are specially supplied by Chas. Tennant and Co., Ltd., and may 

firms’ independent and impartial 


Particulars of the 


opinions. 


(AMMONIUM CHLORIDE (Murtate).—Scotiann: British dog tooth cry- 
stals, £32 to £35 per ton, carriage paid according to quantity. 
(See also Salammoniac.) 

\MMONIUM BICHROMATE.—8d. per Ib. d/d U.K. 

ANTIMONY OxIDE.—ScoTLanp: Spot £29 per ton, c.i.f. U.K. 

\NTIMONY SULPHIDE.—Golden 63d. to 1s. 13d. per Ib. ; 
to 1s. 6d. per lb. according to quality. 

\nsENic.—LONDON: £,24 10s. c.i.f. main U.K. ports for imported 
material; Cornish nominal, £,26 tos. f.o.r. mines. SCOTLAND: 


ports. 
crimson, 1s. 4d. 


White powdered £27 ex wharf; spot, 4:27 1os. ex store. MaAn- 
CHESTER : White powdered Cornish, 4.27 at mines. 

\RSENIC SULPHIDE.—Yellow 1s. 6d. to 1s. 8d. per Ib. 

BARYTES.—Z,7 Ios. to £9 per ton according to quality. 

BartuM CHLORIDE.—LONDON : £11 10s. per ton. SCOTLAND: £.11 §s. 


in casks, ex store. 

BisuULPHIDE OF LimE.—Z,7 tos. per ton f.o.r. London, packaged free. 

BreacutInc Powper.—Spot 35/37% £7 19s. per ton d/d station in 
casks, special terms for contract. Scot Land: £8 15s. in 5s. 6d. 
ewt. casks, 

Borax, Commerciar.—Granulated 4-15 10s. per ton, powder 4,17, 
packed in 1-cwt. bags, carriage paid any station Great Britain. 
Prices are for 1-ton lots and upwards. 

CapMiumM SULPHIDE.—3s. 6d. to 3s. od. per Ib. 

Carcium Curtoripe.—Solid 70/75°%, spot £5 5s. to £5 15S. per ton 
dd station in drums. ScoTLanpd: £55 5S. to £5 158., according 
to quantity and point of delivery. 

CarBON BISULPHIDE.-—Z£.30 to £32 per ton, drums extra. 

C,rBoN Biack.—43d. to 54d. per Ib., ex wharf. 

CaRBON TETRACHLORIDE.—£.45 to £955 per ton, drums extra. 

CurRoMium Oxtpe.—1od. to 1o}d. per lb. according to quantity d/d 
U.K. Green ts. 2d. per lb. 

CHROMETAN.—Crystals 33d. per Ib. 
U.K. 

CopPERAS GREEN.—SCOTLAND : £3 15S. per ton, f.o.r., or ex works. 

CREAM OF TARTAR.—LONDON: £5 78. 6d. per cwt. 

DIPHENYLGUIANIDINE.—2s. 6d. per Ib. 

FORMALDEHYDE.—LONDON : 28s. 6d. to 30s. 6d. per cwt. 
40%, £28 per ton ex store. 

HypDROGEN PEROxIDE.—LONDON : *100 vols. 10d. per Ib. 

INDIARUBBER SURSTITUTES.—White, 4d. to 54d. per Ib.; Dark, 4d. 
to 43d. 

LAMPBLACK.—Z.46 to £50 per ton. 

Leap AceTtaTE.—LONDON: White £42 to £44 per ton. Brown £1 
per ton *£43 and £42 respectively ex wharf London. 
ScoTLanD : White Crystals £42 to £44 c.i.f. U.K. ports. Brown 
£1 per ton less. MANCHESTER: White, £42; Brown, £40. 

I.kaD NITRATE.—MANCHESTER : £29 per ton. 

Leap, Rep.—ScotLanp: £28 10s. per ton d/d buyer’s works. 

leap, Wuite.—Scoti_anp: £40 per ton carriage paid. 

[.1THOPONE.—30%,, £20 to £22 per ton. Lonpon: £20 to £22. 

MaGnesiteE.—ScottanpD :«Ground Calcined £9 per ton ex store. 

MetuyiateD Sprrit.—61 O.P. Industrial 1s. 8d. to 2s. 3d. gal. 
Pyridinised Industrial, 1s. rod. to 2s. 5d. Mineralised, 2s. 9d. 

64 O.P. 1d. extra in all cases. Prices according to 

ScoTLtanp: Industrial quality 64 O.P., 1s. 8d. to 


Liquor £19 10s. per ton d/id 


SCOTLAND : 


less. 


to 3S. 3d. 
quantities. 
2s. 3d. 
NICKEI 
NICKEI 
PHENOL. 
di 


AMMONIA SULPHATE.—,38 per ton d/d. 

SuLVHATE.—£.38 per ton d/d. 

Lonpon: *Official price, 53d. to 63d. per Ib.; in some 
rections higher prices are being asked and obtained. 
PipERIDINE Rupper AcceLterators.—P.P.D., tos. 6d. to 11s. 6d. ; 

Z.P.D., 7s. to 7s. 6d.; L.P.D., 6s. 6d. to 7s.; P.T.D., 9s. 8d. 
to ros. 4d.; C.P.D., 8s. 3d. to 8s. 10d. S.P.D., 8s. 1d. to 8s. 7d. 
Superac Standard 7s. Superac Z 3s. 6d. 

Potasu Caustic.—£30 to £33 per ton. LONDON 
CHESTER: £40 to £42. 

Potassium BicHroMaTe.—Crystals and Granular, 5d. per Ib. net d/d 
U.K. Discount according to quality. Ground, 5%d. Lonpon : 
sd. per lb. with usual discounts for contracts. ScoTLanp: 5d. 
d/d U.K. or c.i.f. Irish Ports with allowance for contracts. 
MANCHESTER : 5d. 

Potassium CARBONATE.—SCOTLAND : 96/98% spot £28 per ton ex 

LONDON : £32 to £33 10S. MANCHESTER: £.31. 

Potassium CHLORATE.—323d. per lb. export London in 1-cwt. kegs. 
Lonpon : *£37 per ton ScoTLAND : 99%/100% powder, £34. 
MANCHESTER: £.35. 

Potassium CHroMATE.—6}d. per Ib. d/d U.K. 

Potassium Nitrate.—Scotitanp: Refined Granulated £28 per ton 
c.i.f U.K. ports. Spot £30 per ton ex store. 








: £38 to £40. Man- 


store. 





* Prices quoted by other manufacturers 
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POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE.—LONDON : 8d. to 84d. per Ib. SCOTLAND: LiTH1UM CITRATE.—5s. 3d. per Ib. 
B.P. crystals, 83d. MANcHESTER: Commercial, 8d.; B.P., 83d. LITHIUM CITRATE, POWDER.—5s. 6d. per Ib. 
Potassium PrussiaTE.—LoNpon: 8d. per Ib. Scottanp: Yellow LITHIUM SAILICYLATE.—5s. gd. per Ib. 
spot material, 8id. ex store. MaANncHEsTER: Yellow, 84d. PHENACETIN.—5s. 6d. to 5s. gd. per Ib. 
SALAMMONIAC.—First lump spot, £42 17s. 6d. per ton d/d address in| PHENOLPHTHALEIN.—4s. 3d. to 4s. 5d. per ‘Ib. 
barrels. QUININE, ALKALOID.—-3s. 2d. per oz. 
Sopa AsH.—58% spot, £6 per ton f.o.r. in bags, special terms for QUININE CITRATE.—3S. per oz. 
contracts. QUININE ETHYLCARBONATE.—2s. 11d. per oz. 
Sopa, Caustic.—Solid 76,77° spot £14 10s. per ton d/d station. QUININE FoRMATE.—-4s. 3d. per oz. 
ScoTtLanD: Powdered 98/99% 417 10s. in drums, 418 15s. in QUININE GLYCEROPHOSPHATE.—5s. 4d. per 07 
casks. Solid 76/77% £14 10s. in drums. 70/72% £14 12s. 6d. QUININE HyDROBROMIDE.—2s. 11d. per oz. 
carriage paid buyer’s station, minimum 4-ton lots; contracts QUININE HyDROBROMIDE, BI.—3s. 2d. per oz. 
10s. per ton less. MANCHESTER: £.12 15s. to £14 contracts. QUININE HyDROCHLORIDE,—2s. 11d. per oz. 
Sopa Crystacs.—Spot £5 to £5 5s. per ton d/d station or ex depot QUININE HyDROCHLORIDE.—3s. 2d. per 07 
in 2-cwt. bags. QUININE HyYPOPHOSPHITE.—4s. Id. per oz. 
SopIuM ACETATE.—97,98%, 4.21 per ton; Lonnon: £(22. QuININE LACTATE.—3s. 10d. per oz. 
Sopium BicarRBonaTte.—Refined spot £10 10s. per ton d/d station in) QUININE PHOSPHATE.—3s. 7d. per oz. 
bags. ScotLanp: Refined recrystallised 4-10 10s. ex quay or QUININE SALICYLATE.—3s. Id. per oz. 
station. MANCHESTER: 4,10 10s. QUININE SULPHATE.—2s. 4d. per oz. 
Sopium BicHRoMate.—Crystals cake and powder 4d. per Ib. net d/d = Quinine Subtpnate, Acip.—2s. 4d. per oz. 
U.IX. discount according to quantity. Anhydrous 5d. per lb. QuININE TANNATE.—2s. 5d. per oz. 
LONDON: 4d. per Ib. with usual discounts for contracts. ScoT- OUININE VALERIANATE.—4s. 6d. per oz. 
LAND: 4d. delivered buyer’s premises with concession for con- Soptum BENzoaTE.—1s. 8d. to 1s. 1od. per Ib. 
tracts. MANCHESTER: 4d. less 1 to 339% contracts, 4d. spot lots. STRYCHNINE, ALKALOID, CRYST.—2s. 7d. per ¢ 
Sopium BIsuLPHITE PoOWDER.—60/62%, £16 ros. per ton d/d 1-cwt. STRYCHNINE, ALKALOID, POWDER.—2s. 6d. per oz. 
iron drums for home trade. STRYCHNINE ARSENATE.—2s. 63d. per 07 
Sopium CARBONATE (SopA CRySTALS).—SCOTLAND: £:5 to £5 5S. pel STRYCHNINE BISULPHATE.—28s. 03d. per oz. 
ton ex quay or station. Powdered or pea quality 7s. 6d. per ton STRYCHNINE HyDROCHLORIDE.—2s. 3}d. per oz. 
extra. Light Soda Ash £7 ex quay, min. 4-ton lots with reduc- STRYCHNINE HyPOSPHOSPHITE.—sS. per 07 
tions for contracts. STRYCHNINE NITRATE.—2s. 13d. per 07 
Sopium CHLORATE.—24d. per Ib. LONDON: £.30 per ton. *£32 10s STRYCHNINE PHOSPHATE.—3s. Id. per oz. 
in one-ton lots. MANCHESTER: 4.31. STRYCHNINE SULPHATE.—2S. 3d. per oz. 
Sopium CHROMATE.—3'd. per Ib. d/d U.K. . 
Soptum Hyposutpuite.- ‘aepe nD: Large crystals English manufac- ' , Coal:Tar Products 
ture £9 5S. per ton ex stations, min. 4-ton lots. Pea crystals \cip, ¢ ‘RROLIC (CRYSTALS).—53d. to 63d. per Ib Crude, 60's 
£15 ex station 4-ton lots. MANCHESTER: Commercial, £9 5s Is. 5ad. to is. 63d. per gal. Scotranp: +tSixties, 1s. 7d. to 
photographic, £15 to L115 IOS. ase 8d. ex works in buyers tanks : " 
Sopium NitriTtE.—Spot £19 to £22 per ton d/d station in drums. \cip, CRESYLIC.—99/100, 1s. 7d. to ts. Sd. per gal.; B.P., aes 
Sopium PERBORATE.—LONDON : *1od. per Ib. 2s. 3d.; Refined, 1s. 1od. to 2s.; Pale, 98%, 1s. 7d. to 1s. 8d. ; 
Sopium PHospHATE.—.13 to £15 per ton f.o.r. London casks free Dark, AS. 4d. to 1s. 43d. LONDON: 98/100%, 1s. 6d. Dark 
Lonpon: Dibasic, £13 per ton. MANCHESTER: £13 10s. 95/97%, 1s. 4d. Scotianp: +Pale, 99 100%, 18. 3d. to 1s. 4d. ; 
Soptum PrussIATE.—LONpDON: 5d. to 53d. per ton. ScoTLanp: 5d 97/99%, 1s. 1d. to 1s. 2d.; dark 97/99%, 1s. to 1s. 1d.; f.o.r. 
to 58d. ex store. MANCHESTER: 5!d. to 63d. makers’ works; high boiling acid, 2s. 6d. to 2s. od. 
Sovium SILicaTE.—140° Tw. Spot £8 5s. per ton d/d station return- Benzo_.—At works crude 7d. to 73d. per gal. Standard motor, 
able drums. 1s. 2d. to 1s. 3d.; 90%, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 4d. Pure, 1s. 6d. to 
SopiuM SULPHATE (GLAUBER SaLTs).—£-4 2s. 6d. per ton d/d. Scort- 1s. 7d. Lonxpon: Motor, 1s. 33d. Scottanp: + Motor, 1s. 3d. 
LAND: English material £3 15s. _ Oo 8. 4d. ¢ 
Sopium SutpHate (Satt CaKe).—Unground Spot £3 15s. per ton CREosoTE.—Standard for export, 4fd. to 5d. nett per gal. f.o.b. for 
d/d station in bulk. Scottanp: Ground quality, £3 §s._ per Home, 33d. d/d. Lonpon: 3d. to 34d. f.o.r. North; 4d. to 43d 


2s 6d. 


ton d'd. MANCHESTER: 4.3 
Sopium SvuLpuipE.—Solid 60/62% Spot £10 15s. per ton d/d in 


drums. Crystals Spot £7 15s. per ton d/d in casks. Scort- 
LAND: For home consumption, Solid 60/62%, £10 5s.; broken 
60/62%, £11 58.; crystals, 30/32%, £8 2s. 6d. d/d buyer’s 


works on contract, min. 4-ton lots. Spot solid §s. 
Crystals, 2s. 6d. per ton extra. MANCHESTER : 
solid, 1, SII 1os.; commercial, £8 5s. . 
Sopium SutpuHite.—Pea crystals spot, £13 10s. per ton d/d station 
Commercial spot £9 10s. d/d station in bags. 
CoppER.—MANCHESTER: 4.18 f.o.b. 
to 415 15s. pet Flowers, 


per ton extra. 
Concentrated 
60 62° 


in kegs. 
SULPHATE OF 
SULPHUR.—-£,12 58. 


10s. per ton 


ton. SCOTLAND : 


£12 10s.; roll, £12 1os.; rock, £9. Ground American, £.12 
ex store. 

Sutpuur Cutoripe.—sd. to 7d. per lb., according to quality. 

SuLpHuR Precip.—B.P. £55 to £60 per ton according to quantity 
Commercial, £50 to £55. 

VeRMILION.—Pale or deep, 6s. 4d. per Ib. 

Zinc CutLoripe.—ScotLanp: British material, 989%, £18 1os. pet 


ton f.o.b. U.K. ports. 
SULPHATE.—LONDON : £,12 per ton. 
SULPHIDE.—Is. to 1s. 2d. per Ib. 
Pharmaceutical and Photographic Chemicals 


es of pharmaceuttc 


ZINC ScoTLAND: 4 


ZINC 


I2 pert ton 


THe following changes are reported in the pri 





ind pl chemicals : 
\CETANILIDE.—1s. 5d. per Ib. 
BismutH Sats :— 


otographic 


BismMUTH CARRONATE.—6s. 3d. per Ib 
BismutH CitrRaATE.—8s. 6d. per Ib. 
BismMuTH NITRATE, CRYST.— 4s. 2d. per Ib 
BismMUTH OXIDE.—gs. 7d. per Ib. 
BismuTH SaLicyLaTe.—7s. per Ib. 
BISMUTH SUB-CHLORIDE.—9s. 5d. per Ib 


6s. 8d. per Ib 
sd. per Ib. 


BisMUTH SUBGALLATE. 
BISMUTH SUBNITRATE.—5S 
Potassium lopinr, B.P.—17s. 4d. to 20s. 4d. per Ib 


Sopium Tonipe, B.P.—18s. 9d. to 19s. od. per Ib. 

IopInE Resur., B.P.—20s. 1d. to 21s. 4d. per Ib. 

ITopororM, B.P., CRYST., PRECIP., OF POWDER 23s. rid. to 24s. 4d 
per Ib. 


Litnium CarBonaTE.—ss. 3d. to 5s. 6d. per Ib. 
3d. per Ib 


5s. 
Litui1um CHLORIDE, CRYST.—8s. 


London. MANCHESTER: 33d. to 4% ScotLanp:: +Specification 


oils, 3d. to 33d.; washed oil, 33d. to 4d.; gasworks ordinary, 
33d. to 4d.; f.o.r. makers’ works in bulk. 
Naputua.—Solvent, 90/160, 1s. 160, 1s. 4d. 


3d. to 1s. ad. per gal. ; 95 


to 1s. 6d.; 90/190, 11d. to 1s. 2d. Lonpnon: Solvent, 1s. 13d. 
to 1s. 2d heavy, 11d. to ts. o}d. f.o.r. ScotLand: +tq0/160 
1s. 2d. to 1s. 3d.; heavy solvent, qgo'1o0o, 1s. to 1s. 1d. in bulk 
ex works. 

NAPHTHALENE.—Purified crvstals, 49 tos. per ton in hags. Lown- 


pon: Fire lighter quality, £3 to £3 10s.:; 74/76 quality, £4 


f 
76/78 quality, £: 


to £4 10S.; °§ 10s. to £6. 

Pitcu.—Medium Soft, £4 10s. to £4 15s. per ton in bulk at makers’ 
works. Lonnon: £4 2s. 6d. to £4 7s. 6d. f.o.b. East Coast 
port. MANCHESTER: £4 to £4 10s. f.o.b. ScotLanp: tCoal tar 


pitch, export, £4 to £4 5s. f.o.b. Glasgow; home, £4 2s. 6d 


to £4 7s. 6d. ex works wagon loads; blast furnace, £3 f.o.r. 
works and £3 §s. f.a.s. Glasgow for export. 
PYRIDINE.—90/140, 3s. 9d. per gal.; 90/160, 4s. to 4s. 6d.; 90/180, 
2s. 6d. 
REFINED Coat Tar.—Scotianp: +41d. to 43d. per gal. f.o.r. naked. 
To.vot.—o0%, 2s. 6d. per gal.; Pure, 2s. od 


per gal.; Pure, 2s. 1d 

Other Products 
THERE are no changes to report in the prices of intermediates and 
Ives and wood distillation products which were quoted in THE CHent- 
cat. AGk on March 12 (page 245). 


Xyror.—trs. rod. 





Nitrogen Fertilisers 


SutpuHate or AMMONIA.—E®rport.—The market has continued ua- 
changed at £5 5s. per ton f.o.b. U.K. port in single bags. There 
ippears to be a good demand for sulphate of ammonia in Northern 


but supplies are plentiful 
Farmers are purchasing for 
immediate use. it appears that there will 
! increase in home consumption. The price remains un- 
lots to consumers’ nearest 


Europe as well as in importing countries. 
ind the market remains steadv. Home. 
From deliveries reported, 
] irge 
changed at £°7 per ton delivered in 6-ton 
station. 
Nitro-Cuatk.—The 
remains unchanged. 


we A 


demand continues satisfactory and the price 


* Prices quoted by other manufacturers 
+ From our own market correspondent. 
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Latest Oil Prices 
LINSEED Oil was quiet. 
April, 414 12s. 6d.; 

and September-December, £.16 15s. per 
as inactive. Crude, 


Spot, ex mill, 


7s. Gh. 5 May-August, 
ton, naked. 
spot, £,30 10S. ; 
ex wharf. 


technical, 
CoTTon OIL was quiet. 


edible, 


extracted, 
per ton, naked, 
£22; refined common 
£28 los. per ton, naked, ex mill. 
] 
i 


AI 10s. 


crude, £26 10s.; and deo- 
PURPENTINE was quiet. 
an, Spot, 59s. April, sos. 6d. per cwt. 
-—LINSEED OIL, and March 
at £14 10s.; May-August at 
ios. naked. Cortrron Ou. 
efined, spot, 


closed at 4,14 7s. Od. ; 
September-December, 
Egyptian crude, 
£24 10s.; technical, spot, £24 10s. ; deodorised, 
; naked. Patm Kernet O1r, crude, f.m.g., spot, £24 10s., 

GROUNDNUT OIL, crushed extracted, : 
Rape O1L, crushed extracted, 
Soya OIL, crushed 
QOuL, p 


spot 
£15 108. ; 


spot, £,22; 


spot, £.37;3 deodorised, 
spot, £29 10s.; refined, 


extracted, £23 10s.; deodorised, 


spot, 47S. 
Cop Oil, 10s. 6d. per 


spot, 
od.; first, 42s. 6d. ; 
cwt, 


irmacyv, 





South Wales By-Products 


‘V-product operations continue to be on a restricted 
ry scale. The demand for most products is moderate 
, the only good feature being a small improvement in 
uel demand. This small fuel improvement has resulted 
ter demand for pitch, but pitch buying, generally, 
s virtually confined to prompt parcels. Ther 
lues Road tar has a fair call round about 13s. 

s have slow market, there being only 
is scarcely any demand for heavy. 
itly better, with quotations for coke oven and 
Motor benzol is a moderately bright 
Patent fuel prices are :—19s. 
3d., ex-ship Swansea. Coke 
good foundry, 


there 


anged. 


emains weak. 


yote 1 
ex-ship Cardiff; 18s. to 18s. 
Best foundry, 32s. Od. to . Od.5 


5s.; lurnmace, 17s. to 13s. 





Commercial Intelligence 


The following are taken from printed reports, but we cannot be 
responsible for any errors that may occur. 


Mortgages and Charges 

|NOTE.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 provides that 
every Mortgage or Charge, as described therein, shall be registered 
within 21 days after its creation, otherwise it shall be void against the 
liquidator and any creditor. The Act als? provides that every Com- 
pany shall, in making its Annual Summary, specify the total amount 
of debts due from the Company in respect of all Mortgages o» 
Charges. The following Mortgages and Charges have been so regis- 
tered. In each case the total debt, as specified in the last availabk 
Annual Summary, is also given—marked with an *—followed by the 
date of the Summary, but such total may have been reduced.| 

ATLAS ARTIFICIAL SILK PROCESSES, LTD., Little- 
borough Lancs. M., 19/3/22. Registered March 8, 
{12,000 first debenture, to Westminster Bank, Ltd.:; general 
charge. 

LOVERING 


2. Registered 


i M., 
debentures 


CHINA CLAYS, LTD., London, E. 
March 3, £ further 
per cent. premium, with the benefit of Trust Deed 
1929, securing £250,000 debentures as varied by 
supplemental Trust Deed dated January 15, general 
- . August 12, 


19/3/3 2,500 
and ; 
dated June 7, 
; 1932; 
charge. 1931. 
Satisfactions 

ATLAS ARTIFICIAL SILK PROCESSES, LTD. Little- 
borough (I M.S., 19/3/32.) Satisfactions registered 
March 8, £12,000 part of amount registered July 2, 1930, and 
£60,000 registered July 7, 1930. 

GRANCRETA CO., LTD., Leeds, fertiliser manufacturers. 
M.S., 19/3/32. Satisfactions registered March 2, £1,197 
not ex.), registered June 18, 1927, and £200 registered July 


ancs.). 


2, Geni. 

HYDROGEN OXYGEN AND PLANT CO., LTD., 
don, W. M.S., 19/3/32.) Satisfactions registered March 5, 
f300 and £300, parts of amount registered July 13, 


London Gazette, &c. 

Company Winding Up 
MiETAFILTERS (1929), LTD. (C.W.U., 19/3/32.) Bel 
vrave Works, Belgrave Road, Hounslow. Mr. M. |. Pelham, 
John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.2, appointed liquida- 
Mare h 


Lon- 


1923. 


1932. 


Chemical Trade Inquiries 

These inquiries, abstracted from the ‘‘ Board of Trade 
Journal,’ have been received at the Department of Overseas 
Trade (Development and Intelligence), 35 Old Queen Street, 
London, S.W.1. British firms may obtain the names and 
addresses of the inquirers by applying to the Department 
(quoting the reference number and country) except where 
otherwise stated. 

BRITISH INDIA.—A firm of manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives in Bombay desires to secure commission agencies 
for drugs, chemicals, etc., for the Bombay Presidency. (Ref. 
NO. 490.) 

CANADA.—A manufacturers’ agent at Toronto wishes to 
obtain United Kingdom agencies for soft soap, stearic acid 
and raw materials for paint, varnish and soap manufacturers 
ior the Province of Ontario. (Ref. No. 493.) 

CANADA.—A firm of manufacturers’ agents and dealers at 
loronto is prepared to undertake representation of United 
Kingdom manufacturers of glues, casein glues, dry colours, 
white and orange shellac on a purchase basis for the Province 
of Ontario. (Ref. No. 406.) 

INDIA, 3URMA, CEYLON AND STRAITS SETTLEMENTS.—.\ 
manufacturers’ representative in India desires to represent 
British manufacturers of drugs, chemicals, saccharine for 
the manufacture of aerated waters, etc. (Ref. No. 501.) 

NEW ZEALAND.—A firm of agents at Auckland with connec- 
tions throughout New Zealand wishes to represent United 
Kingdom manufacturers of finishing lacquers for motor cars, 
plaster of paris, etc., for the whole Dominion. (Ref. No. 
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UNITED STATES.—An agent in Newark, New Jersey, desires 
t» represent United Kingdom exporters of light and heavy 
chemicals, drugs, and chemicals in barrels and bags for use 
in such trades as tanning and dyeing, for the United States. 
Ref. No. 531 





Tariff Changes 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA.—A Government Order, effective from 
February 13, provides that aluminium oxide intended for the 
manufacture of artificial corundum may, under special permit 
from the Ministry of Finance, be imported into Czechoslovakia 
on payment of a reduced duty of 9.60 kr. per 100 kilogs, in 
place of the normal Customs duty of 240 kr. per 100 kilogs. 





Company News 


BRITISH DRUG Houses, Ltp.—The usual quarterly divi- 
dend of 1} per cent. on the preference shares will be paid on 
March 31. The annual meeting will be held at the Institute 
o: Chartered Accountants, Moorgate Place, London, E.C., 
on March 21, at 12.30 p.m. 

BRITISH ALIZARINE Co., Ltp.—The directors announce that 
they are unable to recommend any ordinary dividend for the 
year 1931. 

CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA.—A quarterly divided 
of 1} per cent. is payable on April 1 on the 7 per cent. cumu- 
lative series prior preferred stock. 

INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO. OF CANADA, LTD.—The report for 
the year 1931 shows a net profit of $5,094,497, compared with 
$11,770,060 for 1930, after deducting full charges for depre- 
ciation, depletion, taxe+ and other reserves. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES MANGANESE ORE Co., Ltp.—The 
directors report that the trading profits for 1931 amounts to 
£126,192, which compares with £258,211 for 1930. There is 
a further profit of £24,392 from the sale of investments. 

WAXED Papers, LTD.—The profit on trading for 1931 was 
{4,501 (against £5,118 in 1930) to which is added £3,314 
brought in, making £7,185. The transfer to general reserve 
is £2,500 leaving to go forward £5,315. No dividends are 
recommended. The last dividend was 24 per cent., for 1928. 

SALT UNION, LtD.—The net profits for 1931 amounted to 
£193,803, as compared with £177,953 in 1930. The ordinary 
dividend is maintained at 9 per cent. and £10,000, against 
nil, is placed to contingencies account, leaving £14,036 to go 
forward, compared with £15,379 last year. 

3EDE METAL AND CHEMICAL CG.—A loss of £629 is reported 
lor the vear against a profit of #21, 221 for 1930. After 
deducting the past year’s loss from £6,575 brought in, there 
remains £5,946 to go forward. The annual meeting will be 


held at Newcastle-on-Tyne on March 23, at 12 noon. 
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